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JOHN GODFREY SAXE. 


JoHN GopFrREY SaxE—the poet, law- of April 4, 1887. Nearly thirty years 
yer, editor and lecturer, was buried in ago, when he was in his prime, I heard 
Greenwood Cemetery, on the afternoon him lecture in a village in Herkimer Co., 
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New York. He had two topics. One was 
“The Money King,” the other ‘‘ Poetry 
and Poets.” He had traveled all day, 
by stage and rail, and was weary, but a 
cup of tea and the magnetic presence of 
appreciating friends put him in the 
mood of speaking with spirit and with 
force. His lectures (he gave two at one 
entertainment) were elegant and _pol- 
ished specimens of wit and elegance, 
Touches of wit, humor, pathos and phil- 
osophy kept his auditors wide-awake for 
two hours or more. 

Mr. Saxe wrote stories and poetry 
long before he attempted to air his speech 
in public on the lecture platform. He 
sprang on the back of his Pegasus with 
sportful sagacity, pricking the flanks of 
his winged steed with the spur of his 
wit. The readers of his comic verses and 
essays were inclined to encourage him 
with cheers when he ascended the flow- 
ery mountain singing his happy songs. 
As a lecturer, when he delivered his 
‘*Money King,” he overmastered the 
dignity of the coldest critic, and discom- 
posed the gravity of the most fastidious 
fogy in the audience. Mr. Griswold, 
whom Mr. Saxe spoke of as “the dry 
nurse of the poets,” speaks as follows of 
the subject of this sketch: ‘‘ John G. 
Saxe was born in Highgate, Franklin 
Co., Vermont, on the 2d of June, 1816. 
His youth was passed in rural occupa- 
tions until he was seventeen years of 
age, when he determined tostudy one of 
the liberal professions, and with this in 
view he entered the grammar school at 
St. Albans, and after the usual prelimi- 
nary course in the college at Middlebury, 
Vt., he was graduated a bachelor of arts 
in the summer of 1839. He subsequent- 
ly read law at Lockport, New York, and 
at St. Albans, Vt., and was admitted to 
the bar at the latter place in September, 
1843.” 

‘*T remember,” said the critic, ‘‘ that 
when Mr. Saxe was in college, he was 
well-known for his manly character, 
good sense, genial humor, and for an 
undergraduate large acquaintance with 


literature. ‘‘ Besides writing with such 
delightful point and facility,” observed a 
friend of his, ‘‘he is one of the best conver- 
sationalists, and wastes more wit in a day 
than would set up a ‘Yankee Punch,’ 
or a score of ‘ Yankee Doodles.’ He is a 
good, general scholar well-read in the 
best English authors, and, besides his 
comical compositions, has'produced many 
pieces of grace and tenderness that 
evince a genuine poetic feeling and 
ability.” 

At the close of the lecture, to which I 
alluded in the beginning of this sketch, 
I met him with others at the fireside of a 
friend. The Atlantic Monthly was the 
text of his fireside discourse, in which he 
referred to the article on Douglass Jer- 
rald which had just appeared in that 
magazine. 

Mr. Saxe was a well-formed man over 
six feet in height, of commanding but 
pleasant presence. He had a full,round, 
baritone voice, his accent was clean cut 
and distinct, and his gesticulation grace- 
ful and natural. His dark brown hair 
was thin in front, a prophesy of baldness 
to come; his forehead broad and high, 
showing a fine development of the poetic 
and perceptive faculties; eyes blue and 
electric. 

Mr. Saxe excelled as a writer in burles- 
que, satire, humor, and wit—the expres- 
sion of faculties on the confines of ideality 
and comparison ; indeed his mental make 
up embraced the domain of eloquence and 
poetry—the region of brain to which the 
world is indebted for many of the finest 
specimens of lyrical expression, and 
which has furnished from the times of 
Juvenal much of the noblest and most 
beautiful illustration of creative energy. 
His verse is witty, nervous, brilliant and 
generally carefully finished. Here is a 
specimen of his command of language : 

**Singing through the forests, 

Rattling over ridges ; 
Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges ; 
Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale, 
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t 
Bless me, this is pleasant, 


Riding on a rail. 


The entire composition is an echo and 
description of a crowded railroad car. 

The longest of his productions is en- 
titled, ‘‘ Progress, a Satire.” His ‘‘ New 
Rape of the Lock,” written in 1847, and 
his ‘‘ Proud Miss McBride,” written the 
year following, are in the vein of Hood, 
full of verbal felicities, laughing humor, 
and touches of pathos. 

Mr. Saxe secured a competence by his 
labors as a writer and lecturer; his law 
practice was not of much account. For 
several years he was a contributor to the 
columns of the New York Ledger, 
Harper's Monthly, the Atlantic, and 
other publications. During the last five 
years of his life he lived in Albany, the 
unhappy victim of mental and physi- 
cal depression. From 1869 to 1881 he 
lived in Brooklyn, but his life was over- 
shadowed by great affliction and sorrow, 
for it was there he lost his wife and 
three daughters. After their death he 
lived the life of a sad and broken hearted 
man, refusing the consolation of friends 
who desired to visit him. The reader 
can imagine, better than I can describe, 
his great grief, when I state that first his 
wife died; shortly after his daughter 
Laura died, two months after his daugh- 
ter Hattie died, a little later his daughter 
Sarah died. Thus bereft he went to Al- 
bany to live with his son Theodore, who 
died three weeks after the arrival of his 
father. Utterly sorrow - stricken, he 
moved to the residence of his son 
Charles, where he died on the 31st day 
of March. About twelve years ago Mr. 
Saxe was the victim of a railroad acci- 
dent. The shock given by the upsetting of 
the train, which brought him to death’s 
door, had a disastrous effect upon his 
sensitive and nervous nature, and that 
was the beginning of an illness, result- 
ing in fits of melancholia. 

The following sonnet, written by Mr. 
Saxe many years ago, will be a fitting 
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close to this sketch. It is entitled ‘‘ Be- 

reavement ” : 

Nay, weep not, dearest, though the child 

be dead, 
He lives again in Heaven’s unclouded 
life 

With other angels that have early fled 

From these dark scenes of sorrow, sin 
and strife. 

Nay, weep not, dearest, though thy 
yearning love 

Would proudly keep for earth its fairest 
flowers, 

And e’en deny to brighter worlds above 

The few that deck this dreary world of 
ours ; 

Though much it seems a wonder and a 
woe 

That one so loved should be so early lost, 

And hallowed tears may unforbidden 
flow 

To mourn the blossom that we cherished 
most, 

Yet all is well, God's good design to see, 

That where our treasure is our hearts 

may be. 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





-- a oo ~ 
A Golden Rule of Three. 
‘* LOVE ALL, TRUST FEW, DO WRONG TO NONE.” 


Love all, aye, aii! 
Not only those who love, but those who 
hate. 
No less will do, would you fulfill the great 
Commandment, test of heart regenerate 
In Christ. Love all. 
Trust few, but jew ! 
Not all who seem your friends are such at 
heart ; 
Fair courtesy is oft a useful art. 
‘*Most men are bad.” Act thou a prudent 
part, 
And trust but few. 
Do wrong to none! 
‘‘Bear and forbear!” a maxim good and 
grand. 
The bravest he who can himself command, 
Who, fearing sin, restrains his heart and 
hand. 


Do wrong to none. 
H. A. 8. 
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THE FUTURE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


T being no longer questioned as to 
the truth of Phrenology by the 
most eminent men, the thought occurs 
at this time, what progress will it make 
and what beneficial results will flow 
from it in the future? 

Since the days of Gall, Spurzheim and 
Combe, much has been written upon 
this fascinating subject, elucidating its 
practical utility, and it is cheering to 
note the spirit of investigation that has 
been manifested on all sides. A rare 
spirit of observation is paramount to all 
theories in regard to this man-unfolding 
science. How worihily did the immor- 
tal Gall rise superior to the anatomists 
of his time, who ridiculed, his system by 
defending his mental philosophy in an 
array of facts drawn from nature that 
was overwhelmingly convincing! And 
when some learned metapbysician 
would fire at him some abstruse reason- 
ing, he invariably retorted with the 
axiom: ‘‘No difficulty whatever can 
destray a fact.” So the founder of our 
science has taught us a lesson of patient 
observation a thousand times and more 
repeated on man and brute animals. 
The gifted Spurzheim and the learned 
Combe were also famous and shining 
lights in the promulgation of the princi- 
ples of Phrenology. Their master-pieces 
of wisdom and scientific research will 
live as long as the English language. 
The progress therefore which Phrenol- 
ogy will make depends upon its advo- 
cates putting forth earnest endeavors in 
searching the vast laboratory of nature, 
in bringing forth more facts, in order to 
show the masses the practicability of the 
new mental philosophy. 

Every city should possess a phrenolo- 
gical cabinet of specimens, and certainly 
every academy of science in the land 
should have on exhibition human and 
animal crania in order to promote a 
spirit of observation, thus teaching men 
and woman to know more of themselves, 
by studying anatomy, physiology and 


anthropology. God-speed the day when 
active measures will be taken to educate 
our children in the science of the human 
mind. I know men who are called 
great, because they understand ant life 
and bee life, and have produced volumes 
upon their habits. I know men who are 
called great who worship horses, who 
write about the stars, who roam the 
woods seeking birds-nests, collecting 
flowers, insects or shells. I know men 
who are called great who lecture upon 
icebergs and rocks, but greater far is he 
who is a profound student of human 
nature, who studies Man, the image of 
God. He who studies the intricacies of 
the human brain and mind , yes, he who 
shall -do these things well, occupies a 
position which no other field can afford. 

It remains for those who have been ed- 
ucated as practical phrenologists to go 
forward with zeal and earnestness, win- 
ning converts to the great cause, and 
thus implanting ideas of right that will 
grow and blossom and bear fruit that 
will benefit mankind. 

Phrenology is not an old science, and 
in its infancy it foretells of greatness 
which is sure to come in its manhood 
and old age, if its followers continue un- 
interruptedly their investigations. The 
beneficial results which are to be felt 
in the near future are many and great. 
Unborn millions yet to come will study it, 
and be wiser than we. They will read 
Temperament, and consequently Char- 
acter ataglance! They will read predis- 
position to disease; they will look through 
and through the human soul ; and the 
minutiz, the details of human life will 
be unfolded by master-brains and elo- 
quent tongue. Oh, shall we not labor 
in the field more zealously while it is yet 
day and the night afar off? Let us fol- 
low in the footsteps of those grown gray 
in the service, who have contributed to 
human science so much that it is beauti- 
ful, useful and eminently practical. 

DR. F. W. OLIVER. 
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FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS—NO. 19. 
SOME GROUND PRINCIPLES—SPECIALTY OF FUNCTIONS. 


T is but natural to think that such 
marked differences of character as 
I have been pointing out in our past in- 
terviews must have something to do with 
the appearance of the persons in whom 
they are found. Not one of you, my 
young friends, I am sure, expects to see 
the same kind of a look in the faces of 
two men, one being kind, happy, good- 
natured in disposition, the other sharp, 
gloomy and complaining. You feel 
drawn at once toward the first, before he 
has opened his mouth, while you wish 
to avoid the second as soon as you have 
seen him. You all have learned pretty 
early that the way in which people look 
and act depends upon something behind 
—a something called mind. 

This mind is not a simple thing, like a 
nail, but is compound, made of many 
parts. In fine carpenter-work, such as 
you can see in the cabin of any of the 
elegant steamboats that sail on the Hud- 
son, or Ohio, or Mississippi river, there 
are pieces of different sizes and kinds, 
each used for a particular purpese—for 
use or ornament. So in the mind there 
are many parts of different kinds. They 
are called faculties, and are all as nec- 
essary, as the pieces in the woodwork, to 
make the mind complete. But many of 
these facultes we have been examining, 
and you must by this time have a good 
idea of their different influence on our 
conduct and how important they are to 
character. 

How many of these faculties there are 
altogether I can not say, but upward of 
forty have been carefully defined as hav- 
ing special qualities and effects—and in 
your companionship with brothers, sis- 
ters, friends and all, you soon discover 
who has more of this or that, because it 
is shown clearly in the way they talk and 
act. Mr. Smith, you say, is stingy and 
afraid to spend a cent—he has very strong 
Acquisitiveness. Mr. Jones is just the 


other way; is too free with his money 
and don’t save any. He hasn’t enough 
Acquisitiveness for his good. Mr. Brown 
is quarrelsome ; takes fire at every little 
thing and seems ready to fight every- 
body. He has too much Combativeness. 
Mr. Snyder is a weak, timid fellow, swal- 
lows an insult, and keeps out of the way 
when there’s any quarrelling, and don’t 
stand up for his rights. ‘‘ He isn’t half 
a man,” you say, and it is because he 





AN ATTRACTive Face, 


hasn’t the pluck Combativeness gives 
one when it is strong. Then there’s 
Mr. Thompson who is great on joking ; 
makes puns and tells funny stories, and 
sets everybody laughing — while Mr. 
White is very solemn, never sees the 
point of a hit, and thinks jokes silly gab- 
ble. One has the faculty.of Wit pretty 
active and the other is wanting. So I 
might go on through the whole list and 
illustrate what the great English poet 
means by saying that men ‘“ play many 
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parts,” and show why they havesomany in some way from every one else. You 
sides to their character. are familiar with the ‘‘word-game,” I 

Like the fifty or more strings of the am sure, that gives a pleasant and use- 
piano, each of the faculties has its own ful entertainment to a company of old 
or young persons. A word like climate 
is taken, for instance ; only seven let- 
ters, yet with two or more of these seven 
letters you can spell fifty common words, 
besides arranging the letters themselves 
in over five thousand different ways. 
Thus you see if we had but seven mental 
faculties it would be possible to have a 
considerable variety of character in any 
community. But when it comes to the 
consideration of thirty or forty organs 
and faculties working together, some 
strong and some weak, some educated 
and others uneducated, you will certain- 
ly see that the variety of character they 
produce is beyond all estimation. 

The brain is the organ through which 
the mind acts; but if I should say that 
every one of these forty organs of the 
sound or note, but the piano strings must mind used the whole brain every time it 
be well tuned or they will not sound was in operation, you would be likely to 
clearly and harmoniously when struck 
by the performer. So the faculties of 
the mind must be trained and brought 
into activity by education and associ- 
ation with each other, if they are to 
show harmony and balance in the 
character. They, in their combina- 
tion or working together, make char- 
acter, and it is according tothe excess 
or overaction of this or that one that 
individuals bave their peculiarities. 

Perhaps you will say, ‘‘ People are 
all so different ; we don't see any two 
alike ; can it be that only forty facul- 
ties can make all these differences ?” 
Yes, indeed. If you have gone so far 
in arithmetic as to understand the va- 
rious combinations a certain number 
of things can be made to form, you 
will, after a little thought, see that 
even twenty-five faculties, affecting 
each other in all the different degrees 
of strength of which they are capable, think that to be a very odd thing, be- 
would render the disposition of each cau‘e they are so different in their na- 
person in a hundred millions different ture,.nd might ask me why we don’t 





A Reputsive Face. 





Vrsv or THE Human Brain SHowrne ConvoLvrions. 
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use the heart for breathing and diges- 
tion as well as for pumping blood through 
the arteries and veins, instead of having 
a special apparatus for each of those bod- 
ily functions? But I should not say that 
is the case. It was possible for the Cre- 
ator to have made the nose serve for 
hearing as well as smelling, but he did 


A Cat’s Bray, 


not ; and in setting up the whole machin- 
ery of the body he gave to this muscle, 
that nerve and that bone a certain kind 
of work or duty and no other, and did 
not design that a muscle should do the 
work of a nerve or bone. So in the 
economy, as we say, of the brain it has 
been found that it is made in a strangely 
complex fashion—the outer parts being 
folded or plaited together, divisions run- 
ning here and there in all directions, and 
the whole arrangement suggesting that 
it isa compound organ, made up of many 
parts to fit the many parts of the mind. 
Thousands of years ago learned men be- 
lieved that the brain was divided to suit 
the facuities of the mind as they under- 
stood them, bur it was not until within 
a hundred years that the fact was really 
proved, and special parts discovered by 
experience and study to be the centers 
of the faculties of the intellect, the feel- 
ings and sentiments. I think you can 
understand now quite well why the func- 
tions we have been talking about should 


be given particular parts of the brain. 
Here is a picture of the human brain 
—what a curious looking thing! you 
may say. Yes, it is very curiously or- 
ganized. Did you ever see the brain of 
a rabbit or squirrel? Of course it is very 
much smaller than that of man, but the 
most interesting part of it is its smooth- 
ness, as shown in the picture, Instead 
of having a surface that is folded and 
corrugated, you see that is quite smooth. 
Now look at the other picture, which is 
that of.a cat’s brain. You see it has a 
surface that is divided quite regularly 
into folds. What dves this mean? Sim- 
ply this, that the cat is much more 
intelligent than the squirrel, has more 
mind, more faculties, is more highly or- 


A Squrmre.'s Brain. 


ganized. Turn back to the human brain 
and you see at once that the surface is 
very much more divided up than the 
cat’s brain, and if you were to examine 
the brains of dogs, horses, and such 
monkeys as the orang-outang or chim- 
panzee you would find them more con- 
voluted—that’s the term given to this 
peculiar structure of the brain—than the 
cat’s brain, but not so much as man’s. 
These folds are made up of layers of 
nervous matter, two kinds—fibers, which 
are white, delicate threads, so fine that a 
good microscope is necessary to give a fair 
idea of them, and gray cells, which are 
very small, butso numerous that the color 
is distinct. The more folds and the deeper 
into the brain they go the more of these 
gray cells there are ; and it is claimed 
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that strength of mind and power of 
knowledge depends upon them. I am 
not able to explain why this is so, any 
more than I could explain why the food 
you eat turns into hair in the scalp and 
into nails at the finger-ends, but it is true, 
in a general way, that the more brain a 
man has the more intelligent and smart 
he is. You expect a big man to be stronger 
than a small man, don’t you ? Sometimes 
a@ small man is very strong for his size— 
and you will find a reason for it in his 
solid, hard muscles, and habits of exer- 
cise; but if a big man comes along with 
good hard muscles, that have been used 
to exercise and gymnastics, the small 
man wouldn't stand much of a chance 
in a wrestling match. So large-brained 
men, as a class, have more ability than 
the small-brained. 


INHERITANCE AND PECULIARITY. 


I have already pointed out several 
things that have to do with the growth 
of the brain and the exercise of its dif- 
ferent parts, or organs, and which go a 
great way toward explaining why some 
people who have large heads don’t ap- 
pear to be good for much, and are really 
not so clever and useful as many with 
heads by no means as large. Food and 
habits and every-day companions have 
much to do with making us clear-head- 
ed, active, good-natured, and useful men 
and women ; we can not help being af- 
fected, more or less, by our ways of liv- 
ing and our society. Some learned per- 
sons believe that we are slow or quick, 
in our thinking and learning, speaking 
and doing because we have been edu- 
cated and trained in that way, and have 
gotten into the habit. Some believe that 
a man is good or bad because he has been 
brought up well or badly; if bad, he 
must have had wicked and Jow surround- 
ings, and so couldn’t help going into evil 
ways. I don’t believe that our charac- 
ters are dependent upon our education, 
our training, our companions altogether, 
but that our brains and bodies have a 
special condition or constitution that is 


born with us, which makes us like our 
parents, and will always show somehow 
in our life no matter what our education 
and surroundings. *« look like our 
parents and are know: » belong to such 
and such a family because we have the 
features, the eyes, nose, mouth, chin, 
cheeks, forehead, hair, etc., that belong 
to that family. Itis a law of nature 
that we should have certain family 
types of face and form. Would you not 
think it strange that a human child 
should not resemble his father and mother 
when the young of animals resemble 
their parents? We may. be more like 
one parent than the other, and most of 
us are more strongly marked by features 
and traits belonging to one side. To ask 
Why, opens a branch of scientific study 
that is very extensive and very interest- 
ing, and which you ought, before you 
are much older, to know something 
about. In the treatises on physiology 
and heredity you will find instruction 
relating to it. 

If we are like our fathers and mothers 
in appearance and disposition we must 
have the mental constitution that is 
theirs, and that through the brain must 
give some indication of itskind. I know 
of the descent or inheritance of a quality 
that four people show in a marked way. 
First, there is the great-grandmother, 
then her son, next grandson and then 
great-grandson. I supposethe great- 
grandmother got it from her father, who 
was a prudent, economical man, accord- 
ing to all accounts, and then gave it to 
her descendents. This quality is a dis- 
position to save money, and it is shown 
in the heads of ail of them, the lower 
part of the ‘‘temples,” or the side-head 
in front of the ear, being plump and 
round. The celebrated Adams family, 
of whom you have read so much in the 
history of our nation — John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, and Charles Fran- 
cis Adams were all distinguished for 
firmness, independence, self-reliance and 
emphasis. These traits are seen in their 
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writings and speeches very plainly. 
Well, their heads are alike, the crown 
being high and massed in that part where 
the organs of Firmness and Self-reliance 
are believed to lie. 

As arule, I think that we inherit the 
stronger organs and characteristics of our 
parents, and if we do not in some respects 
show as much of this or that one partic- 
ularly it is because we have inherited an- 
other strong faculty from one parent 
that has a restraining influence upon the 
strong faculty or faculties that we have 
inherited from the other parent. Be- 
sides, our health, the condition of our 
body bas a great deal to do with the ac- 
tion of our faculties. A weakly, sickly 
constitution can not give strong faculties 
the support they need to act in a free and 
vigorous manner ; hence in such a case 
the character will most likely appear to 
be one-sided, peculiar and odd. A man 
in good health, with a vigorous stomach, 
lungs and heart, supplies all parts of his 


body with healthful blood; the brain, 
that requires five or six times as much 
blood as any other orgar, gets all it 
needs, and its organs therefore being ful- 
ly sustained, his mind acts with prompt- 
ness and ease. But a sickly man can not 
give the brain all the blood necessary 
for the free action of every part, and the 
large, strong organs have a tendency to 
take the full share, leaving the small and 
weaker to take up with the very insuffi- 
cient leavings. This makes it bad for the 
man ; he finds it very hard to think and 
speak as he would, and if he is engaged 
in work that requires a great deal of 
thinking and study it is done only at the 
cost of much weariness and pain. 

You should remember that a sound 
body is a very important thing to brain 
and mind, and unless one is really strong 
and healthy his mind is not expected 
to be in all respects sound, well-balanced 
and equal to all the occasions that would 
naturally fall to him in life. EDrTor. 





A SUMMER ON 


FTER three days’ steady sailing 
from San Francisco we touched at 
Victoria, Port Townsend (the port entry 
into the sound) and finally reach our des- 
tination, Seattle, the fol!owing morning. 
This town is situated on Elliott Bay, one 
of the best harbors of the sound. Our first 
view was of ‘‘a city set on a hill,” sur- 
rounded on three sides by illimitable for- 
est, and at its foot ‘‘ beats the restless 
pulse of the ocean as it reaches it with 
its majestic Puget Sound,” so named for 
an officer in Vancouver's expedition in 
1792, and called by Seward the ‘‘ Mediter- 
ranean of the West.” 

A carriage soon rolled us away through 
Front street, which overlooks the water, 
out into the suburbs where city and 
country are strangely blended. White 
clover grew everywhere; ferns and 
wild blackberries were in wildest profu- 
sion up to the very doors, and the air 
was heavy with the fragrance of flowers, 


PUGET SOUND. 


firs and cedars. Stumps, logs and a few 
remaining trees showed that but recently 
this part of the city had been reclaimed 
from the forest, while only a little 
further on one might become lost in the 


woods within half a mile of home. 
Here we determined to remain for a 
time, surrounded by all this wealth of 
luxurious verdure, and enabled by loca- 
tion to have an unobstructed view of bay 
and sound and every craft of every 
kind which passed to and fro coming 
within our range of vision. On the op- 
posite shore the fir trees grow quite to 
the water's edge, while beyond, away to 
the south, eighty miles distant, is Mt. 
Rainier, 14,444 feet high, only appearing 
to be just beyond the head of the bay, 
and perfectly white from base to peak 
the whole season through. To the west 
is the low range of the Olympic Moun- 
tain, also wearing a mantle of snow, 
while at our feet in the flower garden 
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grow magnificent old-fashioned flowers, 
such as our grandmothers grew—large 
velvety pansies in all their various 
hues, each one of which seemed to be 
looking directly at you with its one eye, 
sweet-williams and honeysuckles, dahlias 
and peonies, pinks and fuchsias, and 
hosts of other flowers ; while in the very 
midst of these grew, now and then a 
fern, as if to remind them that they had 
not wholly given possession to what was 
once their unbounded right, just as the 
Indians strolling about the streets pro- 
claim the fact that existence can not be 
denied them even though their paler 
brothers are in possession of the soil. 

The most important industries of the 
Territory are the production of coal and 
lumber. The only railroad of Seattle 
leads to the coal mines forty miles dis- 
tant. It was on a trip to these mines 
that we first saw the effects of the ‘‘ rise 
and fall” of Seattle. The end of the bay 
extending beyond the town is ‘‘staked 
out” into city lots—as though there were 
not land enough to build on! These 
lots are fenced as it were with piles 
driven in and strips of timber nailed on, 
which distinctly mark the streets; but 
alas for human aspirations, they are not 
in demand. One man more enterprising 
than his fellow creatures took a claim 
about a mile and a half from shore and 
has a house on stilts as a monument of 
his ambition, which has, however, been 
diverted into other channels, for the 
claim is now deserted. Such is the ef- 
fects of a ‘‘ boom.” 

The way to the coal mines lies along 
Cedar river—a small stream clear as 
crystal, its bottom paved with pebbles— 
which the track frequently crosses. An 
occasional small farm, composed chiefly 
of potato and hop fields, is seen, but 
nearly all the way is timber, heavy and 
and large, some maple and alder but 
mostly cedar and fir. The view is al- 
ways fine, marred only by the marks of 
fire which every where precedes the work 
of man. Many of the forest giants— 
stand in their strength, their heads 


proudly lifted above their companions, 
regardless of their charred and black- 
ened trunks, as though defying the de- 
structive agencies which sought to level 
them to the earth. Suddenly we come 
upon a little lake, appropriately called 
the Lake of the Wilderness, whose trans- 
parent surface reflects the numberless 
sentinels which shield it from view and 
soften the sharp outlines by an occasion- 
al ripple. Surely they have done their 
work well, for until the steam-engine 
penetrated the forest one might have 
passed within a few feet of it without be- 
ing aware of its existence. Some of the 
party got off here and boarded the train 
again on our return with a goodly sup- 
ply of trout. The way in many places 
is lined with vivid red berries growing 
on low bushes, alternating with the pure 
waxen white of the syringia, and the 
trees are as full of moss as the ground is 
of ferns, the thickest places being lit- 
erally covered with it, while long fest- 
oons depend from the branches remind- 
ing one of Florida scenes. 

Suddenly asuccession of quick, sharp 
notes from the engine, which echoed 
and re-echoed through the woods, caused 
us to look ahead ; three deer standing on 
the track just in front of us gazed in 
open-eyed wonder at the approaching 
train and then plunged into the forest. 
The scenery around the mines is very 
romantic. At the Black Diamond mines 
is another lake, similar to the Lake of the 
Wilderness, and in close proximity is a 
cranberry marsh and numerous springs 
of clear cold water. 

By the seventh of July all the sur- 
rounding beauty was obscured by the 
smoke from the forest fires which are set 
out as soon as the spring rains cease, to 
burn over ground which the owner in- 
tends clearing, and then left to go on in 
their work of destruction until autumn 
rains extinguish them. The sun either 
looks like a piece of old tin suspended 
aloft, or is not seen at all, and by the 
seventeenth the smoke was so dense that 
vessels were unable to land without the 
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assistance of fog bells. Occasionally a 
sound steamer, unable to find its way ran 
ashore but fortunately without serious 
results. We were told by a captain that 
the smoke extended about thirty miles 
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out to sea, and was nearly as dense as on 
the sound. 

On the eighth of September it rained ! 
The clouds cleared away, likewise the 
smoke, and we again saw the water, the 


trees, the snow-white range of mountains 
for the first time in eight weeks. We 
could now see whole fleets of fishermen’s 
boats and Indian canoes, some with trol- 
ling lines, others with nets, for it was 


the beginning of the salmon season. 
These salmon exhibit a strong penchant 
for gymnastic feats, throwing themselves 
into the air, and in descending often 
strike the water sidewise, causing a 
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sharp report much like that of a pistol. 

By this means they are enabled to go 
up stream without difficulty—which 
they do in infinite numbers, literally fill- 
ing the rivers and their tributaries— 
clearing falls or rapids with incredible 
accuracy. There is a flash in the air, 
a gleam of white, and the fish has cleared 
the obstruction which barred his way. 
A photograph of “a run of salmon” was 
secured and sent to the fish-commis- 
sioners of Europe, who returned it with 
no other comment than that it was a 
fiction, such numbers being utterly im- 
possible ; however it is not only possible 
but a frequent occurrence. The already 
goodly number uf Indians was augment- 
ed at hop-picking time by others from 
Cape Flattery, who came the entire dis- 
tance in their canoes. Finding the hops 
still unripe they turned their attention 
to salmon fishing for the canneries and 
for drying. They usually select a camp- 
ing place at the edge of the water and 
almost live in their boats which are 
hewed out from solid logs. They sell 
fish, baskets, mats made of the cattail 
plant, bows and arrows, the latter tipped 
with bone, shells and curiosities, or ex- 
change them for cast-off clothing. They 
dress almost entirely in the superan- 
nuated garb of their white brothers (ex- 
cept the little folks who are either clothed 
in natural epidermis, or a single shirt- 
like garment remarkable only tor its 
brevity) and beautify themselves by 
wearing earrings made of shells ; many 
of both sexes go so far as to insert them 
in their noses. The only outgrowths of 
civilization—that they have adopted so 
far as we were able to observe—was 
cigarette smoking and chewing gum, 
and to these must of course be added, 
whiskey drinking. They are careless 
and improvident, giving no thought to 
the morrow, and so badly are they 
housed, clothed and fed that their num- 
bers are rapidly decreasing, and they 
will doubtiess become extinct in a few 
generations. 

There are but two pleasant drives out 


of the city, as every road has to be hewed 
out of the forest at an enormous expense. 
One of these leads to Lake Union, a pic- 
turesque little lake just out of town ; the 
other, a broad, well-graded avenue, to 
Lake Washington, much larger and 
more beautiful. Our first view of it was 
in the soft, mellow twilight, just fading 
into a softer moonlight. A picture of 
more transcendant loveliness can hardly 
be imagined—lying below us in placid 
serenity, walled in on all sides by the 
tall sombre pines, and not a mark to indi- 
cate that man had ever desecrated its 
quiet sanctity. The lake is twenty-five 
miles long and from three to seven miles 
wide, and quite as beautiful and pictur- 
esque by sunlight as by moonlight. To 
the right Mt. Rainier lifts its pure white 
dome abcve its mantle of clouds, with- 
out which it is seldom seen, and the 
nearer landscape is parted at its feet as 
though nature intended it to look its 
best even from this distance. Many 
artists select this view of it to transfer 
to canvass, deeming it one of the finest. 
In front of the observer, or to the east, 
is an island which prevents a full view 
of the lake, and above and beyond its 
fringe of pines is a low range of moun- 
tains—the Cascades. Deer hunting on 
this lake is a favurite pastime, although, 
for that matter, they are found any- 
where, the markets being well supplied 
with venison. 

The largest saw-muill in that part of 
the country is located on Bainbridge 
island, ten miles distant from Seattle, 
and is one of many from which lumber 
is carried to all parts of the world. We 
saw them getting out timbers twelve by 
fourteen, ninety feet long, and were told 
by the men that they had just filled an 
order for some eight by sixteen, one 
hundred and thirty feet long. They are 
too large for ordinary handling and are 
loaded on to the ships by steam. The 
capacity of the mill is two hundred and 
fifty thousand feet per day. 

There is also some ship building done, 
and masts and spars, like the lumber, go 
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to all parts of the world. The yellow 
pine, used for the latter, often reaches a 
height of 300 feet. 

Boating here takes the place of driving 
in other cities, and, in connection with 
fishing, constitutes the pastime of the 
place. It was when whiling away an idle 
hour in this fashion that our last, best 
view of Rainier was seen; never had 
it seemed so near. Great fleecy clouds 
which had been floating softly about 
all the afternoon, snowy-white in the 
sunlight but silvery-grey in the shade, 
now hovered over the mountain top, one 
side of which was sombre and white, like 
a majestic iceberg, and the other tipped 
with gold from the descending sun. As 
the sunlight slowly faded from forest 
and sound it seemed to concentrate all 
its powers on the distant view, turning 
the clouds, which were slowly settling, 
to rose and crimson and gold, filling the 
heavens with an indescribable glory 
which gradually softened and faded un- 
til, with the last faint rays, the clouds 
lowered like a benediction, shutting from 


our enraptured gaze the last glimpse of 
the mountain. The curtain had fallen, 
the vision had vanished and night had 
come. 

The showers, which had for some time 
been frequent now became chronic ; the 
moss on the roofs evidently vying with 
the lawns and growing quite luxuriantly. 
Iteven grew on the corrugated iron roofs 
of the mills. There was scarcely a day 
without its weeping skies ; consequently 
we longed for other scenes, and, board- 
ing a steamer bade a reluctant farewell 
to Seattle and its environs. As we sail 
up the sound wooded point succeeds 
wooded point on either side, the waters 
ramifying into numerous bays and inlets, 
nearly all of which afford safe harbors 
for the largest vessels. There are many 
beautiful islands, and for two hundred 
miles the surroundings are picturesque 
in the extreme. We make a few short 
stops, pass through the strait of Juan de 
Fuca and are again in the broad ocean, 
carrying with us many pleasant memo- 
ries of our summer on the sound. 

M. C. F. 





HISTORY OF 


HE term block-book is used to define 

a book printed entirely from en- 
graved blocks, the earliest form of print- 
ed books. Their invention has been as- 
cribed by some bibliographer to Koster, 
warden of the Cathedral Church at Har- 
lem, who, one day, walking in the woods, 
amused himself by cutting letters in the 
bark of a tree and taking impressions 
from them for his children, obtained 
his first suggestion of printing. Ffust 
and Gutenberg are said by some authori- 
ties to have made their discoveries by 
being employed as assistants by Koster. 
So great is the obscurity about the origin 
of the first printed books, it has not been 
determined with certainty, as to whom 
the credit rightfully belongs. The Ger- 
mans claim Gutenberg, the Dutch reject 
him, charging him with stealing the in- 
vention, and claim Koster. We need 


BLOCK-BOOKS. 


not, take sides with either, but simply 
gather from various writers that which 
is adapted to our present use. To De 
Vinne’s elaborate work we are chiefly 
“indebted. 

The first block-book of which we have 
auy history, can not be traced back far- 
ther than the fourteenth century. At 
first they were books of pictures only, 
with a few words descriptive of the illus- 
tration at the foot of the page, or in car- 
touches proceeding from the principal 
figures. Next, they were made with full 
pages of text which was usually printed 
on the page opposite the picture, and in 
Latin. In the fifteenth century, block- 
books were very numerous. Lotheby, in 
1858, described in the Principia Typog- 
raphica, twenty-one block-books of dis- 
tinct works, and several of them went 
through four, six and eight editions; but 
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of the number published in an edition, 
there is no knowledge. 


‘THE BIBLE PAUPERUM OR BIBLE OF 
THE POOR.” 


This is the best specimen of block- 
books extant. Its authorship and date 
of issue are unknown. Some have ob- 
jected to the title on the ground that the 
poor were unable to read. So much the 
more need of a pictorial Bible. A Bible 
proper, as made in those days, in two or 
three folio volumes on vellum, was the 
Bible for the rich and cost a large sum. 
One was sold in France in 1460 for 500 
crowns of gold. 

Four distinct xylographic editions of 
the ‘‘ Bible Pauperum ” have been discov- 
ered—two in Latin, and two in German. 
The edition acknowledged at the first and 
supposed to have been printed before the 
invention of types, is in Latin without 
date, name or place. It contains forty 
engravings on wood, printed only on 
one side of the leaf. Two pages of illus- 
trations facing each other are followed 
by two pages of blank paper. Cracks in 
the wood block, and even the fibres are 
sometimes shown in the impression. 
The ink is of a dull, rusty color, rarely 
ever uniform in tint on the same page, 
evidencing an imperfect method of ink- 
ing the block. The shining appearance 
of the cracks of the prints, where the, 
raised lines of the wood-cut have in- 
dented the paper, has been a sufficient 
evidence that the impressions were not 
taken by a press, but by a frotton, or by 
rubbing in some form. De Vinne is, 
however, of the opinion that the block- 
books were really printed under a rude 
press, and refers to two of the four copies 
of the ‘‘ Bible of the Poor” in the British 
Museum as showing evidence of this. 

Some of the flagrant anachronisms 
are thus described: Gideon arrayed in 
plate armor with medieval helmet and 
visor, and Turkish scimetar ; David and 
Solomon in rakish, wide-brimmed hats, 
having conical crowns ; The translation 
of Elijah in a four-wheeled vehicle resem- 


bling a farmer’s hay wagon. Slouched 
hats, puffed doublets, tight-legged breech- 
es and pointed shoes are seen in the ap- 
parel of the Israelites. Some houses 
have Italian towers, and some Moorish 
minarets. The old Dutch stairlike gable 
is often delineated, as is also the round 
arch and latticed window of the Flemish 
house of the fourteenth century. It is 
not to that rude period alone we may 
look for anachronisms as ludicrous as 
those. More gifted artists at a later pe- 
riod have adopted fashions for their per- 
sonages quite as modern and inappro- 
priate. 

Referring to the original blocks of the 
‘Bible of the Poor,” De Vinne says: 
‘*We do not certainly know when and 
where these blocks were engraved, but 
we do know when they were destroyed. 
Two books published by Peter Van Os, of 
Zwoll, Holland, in 1488—89, contain 
seventy-seven engravings on wood which 
were certainly cut from the blocks that 
had been used to print the original edi- 
tion of the ‘Bible of the Poor.’ To get 
the little cuts he needed to illustrate texts 
of movable type, Van Os must have 
partly destroyed the original blocks. In 
this act of destruction we have a fact 
and a date which give a clue to the 
origin of the book. Copies of the first 
edition in folio form must have been 
printed before 1488. At this date, and 
perhaps for some time before, the blocks 
in folio form had no mercantile value ; 
there was no longer a demand for the 
book in the neighborhood in which it 
had been made. That the country in 
which this first edition was printed and 
sold was Holland, seems probable when 
we find that the blocks were used for the 
last time, and in a mutilated form, in a 
town of Holland.” 

Some German antiquaries say that 
the book, in its original form, was 
designed and explained by a monk 
named Wernher, who was living in 
1180, and was famous as a poet and 
painter. Others put the date as far back 
as the ninth century. Copies written 
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before the fifteenth century, have been 
found in many old monasteries. 
“THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN 

This is the name of an early block- 
book of pictures, rudely cut and badly 
printed, not so famous as the former one, 
but by some supposed to belong to an 
earlier period, but the date is unknown. 
German bibliographers say it was print- 
ed in Southern Germany ; Dutch bibliog- 
raphers say it was printed in the 
Netherlands, probably by Coster, of 
Haarlem. Some copies are interleaved 
with manuscript explanations, some- 
times in the Dutch and sometimes in the 
German language. The greater part of 
the copies have, however, been found in 
Germany, and the most eminent bibliog- 
raphers agree in the opinion that the 
first and most of the editions were print- 
ed in that country. 

A copy of the book known as the 
Spencer copy is bound up with a copy 
of the ‘‘Bible of the Poor,” and has on the 
binding this inscription : ‘‘ Bound in the 
year of our Lord, 1467, by me, John 
Reichenbach, in Gyllingen.” This is 
believed to be authentic. 

‘“THE CANTICLES” 

is a block-book of sixteen pages, small 
folio size, and conceded to be of Dutch 
origin. The illustrations are engraved 
with more care, and there is less of the 
ludicrous bordering on the profane than 
in the previous block-books described ; 
but the oriental love story is presented 
with Dutch accessories. ‘*The bride of 
the Song of Solomon, wanders about the 
streets of a city, supposed to be Jerusa- 
lem, but the dwellings have high-peaked 
roofs, Dutch gables and overhanging 
upper stories; she is assaulted by an 
armed and helmeted cavalier who carries 
on his shield the heraldic black eagle of 
some unknown German potentate ; the 
pope, two cardinals and a bishop, with 
drawn swords in their hands and shields 
on their arms, look with great compos- 
ure over Gothic battlements on the as- 
sault below.” 


‘““THE GROTESQUE ALPHABET.” 


A curious block-book of twenty-four 
pages ; of the original not one perfect 
copy is known. Several leaves are 
found in the British Museum. Another 
copy is at Basle, which bears the date 
1464; another at Dresden has the same 
date. Chatto says of them: ‘‘ They were 
neither designed nor engraved by the 
artists who designed and engraved the 
cuts in the Apocalypse, the History of 
the Virgin and the Poor Man’s Bible. . . . 
With respect to drawing, engraving and 
expression, the cuts of the Alphabet are 
decidedly superior to those of every other 
block-book and generally to all wood-en- 
gravings executed before the year 1500, 
with the exception of such as are by 
Albert Durer, and those contained in the 
Hypnerotomachia, printed by Aldus, at 
Venice, in 1499.” He ascribes them to 
French origin. The real object of the 
book is not apparent. 


‘““THE APOSTLES CREED.” 


A block-book of which only seven 
leaves remain. The fly-leaf has a writ- 
ten memorandum, V. W., 1471. A fac- 
simile illustration from it represents the 
Resurrection at the last day. Four 
angels are blowing trumpets around a 
circle within which the dead are rising. 
Two figures in the lower corners repre- 
sent Zacharias and Judas. 


‘* THE STORY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN.” 


This is a block-book intended to show 
the reasonableness of the story of the 
Incarnation and to defend the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. Lotheby 
mentioned four editions of the work. 
One edition contains an imprint in al- 
most unreadable characters which bibli- 
ographers interpret as the letters F. W.., 
1470. The initials are supposed to stand 
for Frederick Walther, of Nordlinger. 

The edition from which the illustra- 
tions are taken was roughly printed on 
one side of the paper, but in very black 
ink. There were four pictures on a 
page, with explanations, below each in 
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Latin. The engravings are exceedingly 
crude, and the explanations which are 
translated, highly stupid. The first one 
represents a temple of Venus, with a 
man gazing at a lamp. Second, a man 
gazing at a reflection of the moon in the 


water ; the crescent has a well-detined 
face of the man in the moon. Third, 
two human figures and astatue. Fourth, 
two men sawing a stone on which appear 
two human heads. 

M. D. WELLCOME. 





THE VICTORIAN 


HIS year is termed the Jubilee of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, because 
on the 28th of June she completed the 
fiftieth year since her coronation. Long 
reigns were those of George II. and 
George LII. representatives like Victoria 
of the House of Hanover. George III. 
sat on the throne nearly sixty years and, 
as the Queen is not yet seventy and in 
the possession of good health, it is proba- 
ble that she will live ten years longer. 
Victoria has been a sovereign of whom 
the English people may well be proud, 
and the celebrations, in all departments 
of government, and by all classes of so- 
ciety in honor of her, are a notable fea- 
ture of the year. On Coronation Day the 
festivities culminated in a grand church 
ceremonial at Westminister Abbey, in 
which the Queen and members of her 
family and ali departments of govern- 
ment participated, and there were atten- 
dant rejoicings throughout the country, 
the general disposition of the people 
being to make the most of so rare an oc- 
casion. For the time the serious condi- 
tion of national affairs, as indicated by 
the long and bitter struggle over Irish 
home-rule, appears to be lost sight of by 
the English masses, in the excitements 
and diversions of the Jubilee. 

Our engraving of Victoria, Queen of 
England, and “* Empress of India,” is 
from a recent photograph, and repre- 
sents her in the attire usually worn on 
state occasions. She appears in this pic- 
ture to be a lady of robust, well-pre- 
served, physical condition, expressing in 
face and form much of the typical Anglo- 
Saxon of our era, and especially the 
temperament of her Hanoverian family. 


JUBILEE. 


*“But what of her character from 
your point of view?” will be asked by 
the reader. In answer we may refer to 
a sketch published but a few years ago, 
by Prof. L. N. Fowler, who has made 
England his home for upward of twen- 
ty-five years, and can speak from per- 
sonal observation and therefore to the 
point. Quoting from his delineation as 
follows : 

“The head of Her Majesty is of full 
size, and the brain is fully developed in 
all its parts. Her brain, moreover, is 
well sustained by a strong, vital organi- 
zation, indicating a strong hold on life. 
She has strong digestive powers, and can 
enjoy the goods things of the table, yet 
may prefer simple and nourishing kinds 
of food to those of a more elaborate and 
concentrated kind. There is a harmoni- 
ous relationship between her natural ap- 
petite and her digestive powers, for both 
appear to be distinctly developed. Her 
lungs appear to be large and ample, the 
heart is large, and the arterial system is 
amply represented ; her muscular sys- 
tem is not predominant, and is only kept 
in a good condition by much change and 
exercise. This natural deficiency is he- 
reditary, and leaves the mind without 
that support that is necessary. Her mus- 
cular system acts with force, but irregu- 
larly. The same is true with her nerv- 
ous system and mind. Her nervous 
force is not a predominating power, and, 
although vigorous at times, yet there is 
not a superabundance in stock. The 
vital organization is superior, and has 
the ascendency, and will add length to 
her days. 

‘“‘ The shape of the brain_is elliptical, 
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being well-rounded out and indicating 
general culture. The base of the brain 
is specially developed. All the faculties 
connected with physical existence, with 
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the breadth of the head at the base be- 
tween the ears. The head continues 
wide upward, indicating great industry, 
economy, reticence, cautiousness, guard- 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 


the capacity to enjoy and protect life, 
and to provide for its wants are well rep- 
resented. She has a strong, energetic 
disposition, much force of character, 
strong likes and dislikes, as indicated by 


edness and forethought. She is well-or- 
ganized to acquire, save and take care of 
property, whether she have much or lit- 
tle. She naturally confides in but few, 
but not in them until they have been 
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tried and proved tobe true. The domes- 
tic brain is strongly marked, and has a 
powerful influence on her whole charac- 
ter. Her head being large and broad in 
the occipital portion indicates strong love 
as a wife and parent. The development 
of her brain in the affections is in per- 
fect harmony with what all know to be 
true in her life and character. As a 
companion she was devotedly attached, 
and few with the strong, impulsive love- 
nature that she has, have lived so dis- 
creet a life, thus, setting a most noble 
example of virtue and fidelity to all the 
women of her realm. She manifests 
great interest in children, both as a par- 
ent and toward the young generally. 

‘She is fully developed in the crown of 
the head, giving dignity, sense of char- 
acter and ambition. Her position greatly 
facilitates the action of Self-esteem and 
Approbativeness, and their action with 
Cautiousness and Secretiveness may 
render her more distant and reserved 
than necessary. Her imperativeness 
would be called out by her position and 
her relation to others even if she had but 
a moderate tendency that way. The un- 
certainty of her position as the world 
now goes would be a sufficient cause to 
stimulate her to economy and reticence. 

‘The moral brain islarge. The head 
is full in the coronal portion, and it 
rounds out into the climax organ, Ven- 
eration. That being the largest moral 
organ, her strongest moral feeling is the 
consciousness of a Supreme power giving 
her religious emotion, tendency to wor- 
ship and regard for the ceremonies of 
religion. Spirituality is also large ; she 
is disposed to think much about spirit- 
life and influences. Hope is not so 
large or influential ; more of it would 
have been a decided advantage to. her. 
Benevolence in connection with Friend- 
ship is strongly manifested and has a 
marked influence, yet it is well-balanced 
by her conservative qualities. 

“The organ of Firmness is large and 
active. What she has determined in her 
mind to do, that she will do, and does 


not know why there should be any su- 
perior obstacle in the way to prevent. 
Energy, determination and self-interest 
combined, form a very strong power ix 
her character. So also her affections 
and family ties, joined to her integrity 
and sense of virtue, form another strong 
element in her character. Her head is 
broad in the temples, indicating versa- 
tility of talent, ingenuity, taste, love of 
art and sense of perfection. 

‘*The forehead is rounded out and full 
in the center, which indicates good pow- 
ers of observation, general memory and 
consciousness of what is goingon. Her 
three strongest qualities of the intellect, 
are Language, Order and Comparison. 
She has a full command of Language, 
and is equal to the occasion when neces- 
sary to express herself. Comparison 
being large gives her great power of crit- 
icism and in association of ideas, and she 
is quick to see the fitness and application 
of ideas and principles. She is sharp in 
discerning character and the motives of 
strangers, and is sufficiently suspicious 
to be guarded about committing herself. 
Her talents are of tht practical, avail- 
able, intuitive kind, rathem than of the 
theoretical, inventive, or speculative 
kind. Order being large has a powerful 
influence when combined with the ex- 
ecutive brain, rendering her very exact, 
prompt and particular in all her house- 
hold and business arrangements. Being 
thus particular, she would as far as pos- 
sible, take much of the arrangement of 
affairs into her own hands, and super- 
intend their execution even into the de- 
tails; and with her large Time, Con- 
scientiousness and Firmness, would be 
inclined to see to it that each one of her 
servants or agents discharged his or her 
duty accurately and punctually.” 

The story of her life is so familiar to 
the world that to refer to it more than in 
mere outline would be to occupy space 
unnecessarily. In the current histories, 
in the current sketches that have been 
from time to time published by English 
litterateurs, and in her own memoirs 
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and diaries, the Queen’s career in pub- 
lic and in private life has been made fa- 
miliar. How she succeeded to the throne 
of England through default of an heir to 
William IV. is scarcely worth repeating. 
Born May 24, 1819, she was the only 
child of Edward, Duke of Kent, the 
fourth son of George III. Her mother 
was the Princess Victoria Mary Louisa, 


on the 20th of June, 1837, the youthful 
princess was recognized as the lawful 
successor in the Hanover line, and one 
year and eight days later she was crown- 
ed in Westminster Abbey. 

The example of Elizabeth Tudor does 
not appear to have excited Victoria’s 
emulation, since she not long after as- 
suming the dignity of queenship entered. 


Prince ALBERT AT THIRTY, 


of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. The Duke of 
Kent died within the year following his 
daughter’s birth ; but the Duchess lived 
until March 16, 1861. George IV. died 
without leaving an heir to the crown, 
and so did the two brothers who by vir- 
tue of their elder birth had the priority 
of succession. So when William died 


the sphere of wifehood by marrying @ 
cousin, Prince Albert, of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. This marriage, which appears 
to have been an affair of the heart as 
well as sanctioned by the ministry, was 
a very happy one. Prince Albert was a 
gentleman of unusual refinement and 
amiability, and his early death, Decem- 
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ber 14, 1861, was lamented by the whole 
English people, while the Queen’s grief 
from that time on has led her to live in 
comparative seclusion, rarely appearing 
to take part personally in the public cere- 
monials of State or in social affairs. 

The Queen has had nine children, five 
daughters and four sons ; of these, seven 
are living, the Princess Alice and Prince 
Leopold having died, the latter in 1886. 
All are married, and with the exception 
only of the Princess Louise, who is the 
wife of the Marquis of Lorne, son of the 
Duke of Argyle, have one or more chil- 
dren. The Prince of Wales, heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, has five chil- 
dren, so that the probability of an early 
extinguishment of the heirs of Victoria 
in the near future is a matter of great 


improbability. Her deep interest in her 
family has always been a subject of ad- 
miring comment, as she thus shows that 
the sentiments of true womanhood may 
not be subordinate to or inconsistent with 
the duties and dignities of royalty. In 
the regulation of her household she has 
maintained a system well known for its 
admirable order and economy. While 
the Prince of Wales has found himself 
unable to maintain the style which he 
considers becoming to his state without 
exceeding the liberal allowance given by 
the nation and the returns from his es- 
tates, the Queen has accumulated year 
by year a very large private fortune in 
money and landed property from the 
savings of her revenues, 
D. 





A GIRL’S 


E find the following odd paper 
tossed ignominiously in Mar- 
garet Mackensie’s waste-basket, crum- 
pled, scratched and blotied by a pen evi- 
dently dashed down in impatience and 
disgust ; and we smooth out the rum- 
pled pages, cross the wild t’s, straighten 
the mad pot-hooks, and take the liberty 
to send to press the problem of a girl’s 
life, in the hope that it may come back 
to her sufficiently criticised to relieve 
somewhat her perplexities : 

What shall I do with you, Magaret 
Mackensie ? 

The more I think of it the more I feel 
that I shall never be able to pick out the 
tangles in this puzzle o’ life until I sit 
down and coolly spread out on paper the 
sum of my untold grievances and per- 
plexities. 

If I make an equation of their known 
and unknown quantities—if I touch and 
measure them by square and rule, may- 
be I shall succeed in finding out their 
meaning and where on earth they will 
land me at last. 

I hate this stumbling about in a maze 
of doubts, stubbing my toes against 


PROBLEM. 


craggy ‘‘ifs,” and ‘‘buts” and ‘“ per- 
hapses ” and ‘‘ may be sos.” 

It seems to me, after these million 
years of experience in bringing girls into 
the world, it is time to know what they 
are here for. 

We were born, it strikes ‘me, in a ter- 
ribly hap-hazard fashion. There is no 
plan or purpose about the business. It 
is done, like everything that women 
undertake, in a sort of “inevitable,” 
slip-shod, hit-or-miss way, with no clear 
comprehension, calculation or determin- 
ation respecting results. And then the 
whole botch and bungle of the affair is 
shuffled off on Providence, who has to 
stand sponsor for all human mistakes, 
and be besieged to correct them in some 
miraculous way without the slightest 
proffer of mortal assistance. 

If it is the mission of women to become 
mothers, I really think they ought to 
study their Heaven appointed work with 
more earnest and enthusiastic purpose. 
I am sure they should not just meekly 
submit themselves, as it were, to a sor- 
rowful election, and take no thought or 
provident care for the life evolved from 
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their own, beyond the financial elabora- 
tion of small c!tothes for the poor little 
body that is only a shell for the soul, to 
which is given no conscious motion at all. 

Of course the whole rank and file of 
motherhood would rise up and give me 
the signal of silence if I opened this sub- 
ject, and would politely inform me that 
I talked of a matter of which I knew 
nothing, and that I should modestly 
mind my own business—a thing I would 
gladly do if I could find out what it is. 

But one thing I do know, if I amever 
called to be the mother of girls, I will 
not turn them out on the world without 
a distinct notion of their place and part 
in it, and without some purpose of char- 
acter to reach the aims with which they 
shall be inspired. 

Now, I trust this is not a reproach to 
the mother of Magaret Mackensie—God 
bless her ! 

She has done what she thought she 
could according to her light, and the re- 
sult is in the four girls revolving in a 
dazed circle about their central luminary, 
the sole son and brother, the gift of grace 
and crown of glory in the feminine 
family life. It seems to me the sun of 
the mother’s existence is in the young 
man, and the girls are only absorbents 
of his scattered rays, and shine by re- 
flected light. 

At any rate, Tom has a purpose, which 
is more than can be said of the rest of us. 
He knows what he is aiming at and can 
give himself heart and soul to the accom- 
plishment of his object, with every favor- 
ing influence to push him to his , work. 
Beyond this purpose I will not admit 
that he is superior to his sisters, and if he 
had to live the vague, aimless life they 
are expected to live, he would be just as 
soft, silly, shiftless, and namby-pamby, 
and a thousand times more contemptible, 
as a man without a sound, sensible pur- 
suit always is. 

But we are proud of him. He is our 
representative of family character, talent, 
accomplishment, and such superfluous 
energy as remains, after our effort to 


beautify ourselves, is devoted to the 
comfort and gratification of this prime 
factor of our household, this unit to 
which we girls stand as ciphers, useful 
chiefly in multiplying his value. He 
seems the motive power in our domestic 
machinery, and when he comes home 
we rush zealously to his service with easy 
chair, slippers, newspaper, favorite dish- 
es, the latest bit of pleasant gossip, the 
farthest fetched and most flattering 
compliment, and the tenderest subservi- 
ence to his opinions—all of which he ac- 
cepts with the royal condescension of the 
superior being to whom these things be- 
long. Sometimes I should like to talk 
with him about the matters that occupy 
his thoughts outside our own narrow 
limits of the house, whose atmosphere 
needs now and then the expansion of a 
current from the great breezy world of 
thought and deed, just to save it from 
utter stagnation, if no more. 

But Tom—-good fellow—always stares 
in an amused, contemptuous way when 
we question or express an opinion on 
public affairs, and shrugs his shoulders, 
resumes his reading without response, or 
gives some indifferent answer, and 
changes the subject to one within range 
of our feminine comprehension. I’m 
not blowing Tom. It is only that I just 
simply long sometimes for a breath of 
bracing, stimulating air, beyond the con- 
fines of domestic expediency, neighbor- 
hood gossip, and the perplexing “ phil- 
osophy of clothes,” which is the absorb- 
ing study of a girl’s brief day. 

Why is the art of dress such a vital 
principle with women? Of course it is a 
privilege to present as attractive exter- 
nals as good sense and due consideration 
of other obligations will admit; but I 
can not see why it is any more incum- 
bent on me than on Tom to devote the 
energies of life to the attainment of a 
fair, fascinating exterior. 

Truly, now, would it not be curious to 
see Tom expending his leisure hours in 
compounding and testing the virtues of 
cosmetics for his ruddy complexion, and 
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bandolines for his straight, blonde hair, 
which, like mine, will not run in pretty 
waves and tendrils without labored effort 
and constant attention? And when 
would the dear boy have found time for 
his protracted law studies, letting alone 
the working-up of a successful practice, 
if his mind had been tossed and torn 
with the next question of fashion in the 
cut of pantaloons, the perplexing matter 
of choice in style and trimming for his 
four-and-twenty dress coats, all of which 
must be matched by the still more dis- 
tracting problem of hats, mantles, gloves, 
shoes, lingerie and the whole bewilder- 
ing paraphernalia of the toilets designed 
to enhance his charms ? 

A thousand times more charming is 
Tom in his plain honest cloth which has 
no ‘“‘shams” at all, and costs him little 
thought—his form erect with manly pur- 
pose, his face aglow and athrill with 
warm, eager interest in the living issues 
of his day ! 

And is it because we girls are so shal- 
low, false and utterly lacking in the pos- 
sibilities of brighter development that 
we make such desperate unremitting 
effort to win through the adornment— 
not the cultivation—of physical beauty 
alone? Might not a reversal of the 
order, and the adoption of Tom’s policy, 
result more certainly and effectually in 
the attractiveness desired ? 

But then, what have we to inspire us 
with a love of beauty not self-seeking 
and absorbed in petty ambitions and 
small triumphs? We each have our 
little hobbies, to be sure, which give us 
blessed, soul-saving intervals of self-for- 
getfulness, in which there may be a limit- 
ed expansion of thought and feeling be 
yond our narrow sphere of personal in- 
terest and vanities. 

Grace is devoted to the manufacture 
of divers sorts of famcy work; Clara 
revels in the elaboration of toilets 
founded on principles of art, as she 
affirms ; Moll delights in the concoction 
of dainty, delicate dishes, and recreates 
once a week in the study of cook-books ; 


while I—Margaret—find the keenest 
pleasure in the construction of original 
articles of household use and ornament 
though unable to carry out the concep- 
tions of grace and beauty that haunt me 
night and day. 

With knowledge of mechanical laws 
and trained skill in the use of tools, I 
might realize in a degree my ideal of 
work; but I should never be satisfied 
until I became an earnest, practical 
student in the art of architecture, which 
has for me greater fascination than all 
the arts, liberal, polite, and fine. It 
seems not enough that I may botch and 
bungle in a private way at house fur- 
nishing, and walk the streets of my 
village with every sense strained and 
pained by the ugly lines and angles and 
projections of buildings that might as 
well have been planned with some refer- 
ence to the laws of harmony and pro- 
portion. 

Once or twice in my life I have had 
the pleasure of visiting a city where I 
saw neither the splendid outlay of dry- 
good palaces, nor the glory of brilliant 
thoroughfares and gorgeous exhibition 
halls—but I went staring and stopping 
along the way, gaping delightedly like a 
verdant countryman at every marvel of 
architecture, and seeking persistently 
every locality where there was any work 
in the line of my admiration. And 
staring, studying, staying unmindful of 
the press and hurry of the throng clos- 
ing on every side, there came to me 
thrilling inspirations and suggestions of 
beauty that I might design if I had the 
courage to seek training and opportun- 
ity. Might thisinner consciousness of 
power be simply an illusion? For I 
have remarked that there is very little 
mechanical genius or talent even among 
women. Their futile efforts in the use 
of tools are standing jokes with men. 

I account for my exceptional taste and 
skill in mechanics to constant association 
inchildhood with my father’s carpenter- 
bench, where I was permitted the use of 
lighter tools and given waste bits of 
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wood with hints of their capabilities, 
which it was the delight of my busy 
hands to prove. 

I think my father was rarely gifted in 
his trade and under more favorable aus- 
pices might have left to the world beau- 
tiful mementoes of his art ; but he was 
considered too fanciful, too much de- 
voted to fine work and exquisite finish to 
be appreciated by country patrons whose 
needs did not compass his highest pos- 
sibilities. Perhaps, had I been born a 
boy, I might have taken up my inherit- 
ance and carried out my father’s unful- 
filled ambitions and desires. 

But a girl !— 

Why may she not have a hand in the 
construction of homes in which women 
are to spend their lives? At all events, 
nothing shall tempt me to wish I had 
not been borna girl. I wish only that 
I had been born with a purpose !|— 

After all I seem to be getting no nearer 


a solution of my troubles. I have suc 
ceeded only in an incoherent statement 
of them. 

There are so many to advise and di- 
rect girls what to do that perhaps some 
prophet in the multitude can forcast my 
proper course. Doubtless the hidden 
drift of the counsel would be to patiently 
bide my time in faithful attention to 
feminine duties until I am called to my 
queenship in the domestic kingdom, my 
only true place and power. 

Buteven here isan aggravating uncer- 
tainty, too! 

I may not be called by any king whom 
I could serve! Am I to wait and dally 
along without any clearly defined pur- 
pose—without any choice, even, in the 
only legitimate business of a girl—that 
of getting married ? 

Am I to sit and suck my fingers, and 
simper till the elect man magnanimously 
appears to direct me ? A. L. M. 





RECOMPENSE. 


A gardener planted a hyacinth 
In a corner of his ground ; 
But a peonia grew before it 
And spread her foliage round ; 
Ascending higher and higher, 
Ambitious to prove her strength, 
*Till the modest little hyacinth 
From view was hidden at length. 


But looking up from her prison, 
Straight up from the walls of green, 
A bit of the azure above her 
By her wistful eye is seen ; 
And straightway into her garments 
She weaves the beautiful hue, 
And matches her bright corolla 
With Heaven’s imperial blue. 


Then patiently in her bower there 
She waited the crowning day, 
When some one, seeing her beauty, 
Should bear her in triumph away ; 
But weary at last grew her spirit, 
And she breathed out an odorous sigh, 
Filling the air with the fragrance, 
Enchanting the passers by ; 


Who exclaimed as they saw the peonia 
Spreading her crimson bloom, 
‘*Oh, how lovely yon rich flower is, 
And what exquisite perfume !” 
Then the hyacinth sighed in silence, 
Breathing her heart on the air, 
Strange that her one little honor 
Her thrice blest rival must wear! 


But not altogether forgotten 
Was that little corner of ground, 
Where the hyacinth bloomed so sweetly 
Shedding her fragrance ’round. 
The gardener who planted the treasure 
Remembered the spot where she grew, 
And gazed with a fond admiration 
On her blossoms so tender and blue. 


And up from her narrow prison, 
Out into the world so wide, 

He bore her away on her mission 
Of decking the brow of a bride ; 

An honor reserved for the sweetest 
And purest of all the flowers. 

And thus was the modest blossom 
Repaid for her lonely hours. 
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There are flowers in God’s great garden 
Shut in from the world’s rude gaze, 
Encompassed by walls uncongenial, 
While another receiveth their praise. 
But these lives that are hid from the world, 
Are nearer to Heaven's sweet clime, 
And having no other to guide them 
Are led by a spirit divine— 


To copy the faultless pattern 


Which ever before them looms, 

And hasten to catch the color 
Of Heaven's imperial blooms. 

And ‘though for the world’s recognition 
In vain they may secretly sigh, 


The Gardener who planted the treasures 


Will remember them by and by. 
ALMEDA OOSTELLO. 





THE BOTTOMLESS JUG. 


SAW it hanging in the kitchen of a 
thrifty, healthy, sturdy farmer in 
Oxford County, Maine—a _ bottomless 
jug! The host saw that the curious 
thing caught my eye and smiled. 

‘*You are wondering what that jug is 
hanging up there for, with its bottom 
knocked out,” he said. ‘‘My wife per- 
haps, can tell you the story better than 
I can ; but she is bashful and I ain't, so 
I'll tell it. 

‘*My father, as you are probably 
aware, owned this farm before me. He 


lived to a good old age, worked hard all 
his life, never squandered money, was a 
cautious trader and a good calculator ; 
and, as men were accounted in his day 
and generation, he was a temperate 


man. I was the youngest boy, and 
when the old gentlemen was ready to 
go—and he knew it—the others agreed 
that, since I had stayed at home and 
taken care of the old folks, the farm 
should be mine. And to me it was 
willed. I had been married three years. 

Well, father died—mother had gone 
three years before—and left the farm to 
me with a mortgage on it for $2.000. I 
said to Mollie, my wife : 

‘**Mollie, look here. Here father’s 
had this farm in its first strength of soil, 
with all its magnificent timber and his 
six boys, as they grew up, equal to so 
many men, to help, and he worked hard 
—worked hard—worked early and late— 
and yet, look at it! A mortgage of two 
thousand dollars! What can I do? 

‘And I went to that jug—it had a 


botiom in it then—and took a good, stiff 
drink of old Medford rum from it. 

‘I noticed the curious look on the 
face of my wife just then, and asked her 
what she thought of it, for I supposed she 
was thinking of what I'd been talking 
about. And so she was, for she said : 

‘* ‘Charles, I’ve thought of this a great 
deal, and I’ve thought of a way in which 
I believe you can clear this mortgage off 
before five years are ended.’ 

““SaysI; ‘Molly, tell me how you'll 
do it.’ 

‘*She thought for awhile, and then 
said, with a funny twinkle in her blue 
eyes—says she : 

‘***Charles you must promise me this, 
and promise me most solemnly and 
sacredly ; promise me that you will 
never bring home for the purpose of 
drinking as a beverage, at any time, any 
more spirits than you can bring in that 
jug—the jug your father has used ever 
since I knew him, and which you have 
used since he has done with it.’ 

‘** Well, I knew father used once in a 
while, especially in haying time and in 
winter when we were at work in the 
woods, to get an old gallon jug filled ; 
so thought that she meant that I should 
never buy more than two quarts at a 
time. I thought it over, and after a 
little while told her I would agree to it. 

‘*** Now, mind,’ said she, ‘you are 
never, never to bring home any more 
spirits than you can bring in that iden- 
tical jug.’ And I gave her my promise. 

‘*And before I went to bed that night 
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I took the last pull at the jug. As I was 
turning it out fora sort of night cap, 
Mollie looked up and says she : 
‘***Charley have you got a drop left?’ 
“There was just about a drop left. 
We'd have to get it on the morrow. 
Then she said, if I had no objestions, 
she would drink that last drop with me. 
I shall never forget how she said it, 
‘that last drop!’ However, I tipped the 
old jug bottom up and got about a great 
spoonful and that was enough, Molly 
said. She took a tumbler and poured a 
few drops of hot water into it and a bit 
of sugar, and then she tinkled her glass 
against mine, just as she’d seen us boys 
do when we'd been drinking to good 
luck, and says she: 
‘** Here’s to the old brown jug !’ 
‘*Sakes alive! I thought to myself 
that poor Molly had been drinking more 
rum than was good for her, and I tell 
you it kinder cut me to the heart. I 
forgot all about how many times she’d 
seen me when my tongue was thicker 


than it ought to be and my legs not so 
steady as good legs should be; but I said 


nothing. I drank the sentiment: ‘The 
old brown jug,’ and let it go. 

“Well I went out after that and done 
my chores and then went to bed, and the 
last thing I said before leaving the 
kitchen, this very room where we are 
now, was: ‘We’l] have the old brown 
jug filled to-morrow.’ 

‘** And then I went off to bed. And I 
have remembered ever since that I went 
to bed that night as I had done hundreds 
of times before, with buzzing in my head 
that a healthy man ought not to have. 
I didn’t think of it then, nor had I ever 
thought of it before, but I have thought 
of it a good many times since, and have 
thought of it with wonder and awe. 

‘* Well, I got up the next morning and 
did my work at the barn and then came 
in and ate my breakfast, but with no 
such appetite as a farmer ought to have, 
and I could not think then that my ap- 
petite had begun to fail. However, I 
ate my breakfast, and ‘vent out and 


hitched theold mare, for to tell the plain 
truth, I was feeling in need of a glass of 
spirits and I hadn’t a drop in the house ! 
I was in a hurry to get to the village. I 
hitched up and came in for the jug. I 
went for it in the old cupboard and took 
it out, and— 

‘Did you ever breakthrough thin ice 
on a snapping cold day, and find your- 
self in an instant overhead in freezing 
water? Because that was the way I felt 
at that moment. The jug was there but 
the bottom was gone. Mollie had taken 
a sharp chisel and a hammer, and with 
a skill that might have done credit toa 
master workman, she had clipped the 
bottom clean off the jug without even 
cracking the edges of the sides. I looked 
at the jug and then she burst out. She 
spoke—oh, I had never heard anything 
like it. She said : 

‘** Charles, that’s where the mortgage 
on this farm came from ! It was brought 
home within that jug—two quarts at a 
time! And that’s where your white, 
clear skin and clear pretty eyes are go- 
ing! And in that jug, my husband, 
your appetite is going also! Oh, let the 
bottom stay out forever! Let it be as it 
is, dear heart. And remember your 
promise to me.’ 

‘* And then she threw her arms around 
me and burst into tears. She could 
speak no more. 

‘* And there was no need. My eyes 
were opened as though by magic. Ina 
single minute the whole scene passed be- 
fore me. I saw all the mortagages on 
the farms in our neighborhood ; and I 
thought where the money had gone. 
The very last mortgage father had ever 
made was to pay a bill held against him 
by the man who had filled his jug for 
years. Yes, I saw it as it passed before 
me; a flittering picture of rum! rum! 
rum! debt! debt! debt! and in the 
end, death ! And I returned my Mollie’s 
kiss, and said I : 

‘* “Mollie, my: own, I'll keep the prom- 
ise! I will, so help me heaven !’ 

‘“And I have kept it. In less than 
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five years, as Mollie had said, the mort- 
gage was cleared off ; my appetite came 
back to me; and now we've got a few 
thousand dollars at interest. There 
hangs the old jug; just as we hung it 
on that day ; and from that time there 
hasn’t been a drop of spirits brought into 
the house for a beverage, which that bot- 
tomless jug wouldn’t hold, 
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‘Dear old jug! We mean to keep it 
and hand it down toour children for the 
lesson it can give to them; a lesson of 
life ; of a happy life, peaceful, prosper- 
ous and blessed !” 

And as he ceased speaking his wife 
with her arm drawn tenderly around the 
neck of her youngest boy, murmured a 
fervent amen. 





FROM 


™ HERE’S the very man!” ejaculated 

Mr. Thoms, as he sprang to his 
feet and left the Broadway car with such 
haste as to attract the notice of every 
other passenger. Involuntarily we two, 
who had sat nearest to him and overheard 
the exclamation, turned and followed him 
with our eyes. He dodged between the 
teams and fairly collared a pale-faced 
young man who was walking slowly 
and in apparerz.t weakness along the 
sidewalk. 

Then we lost sight of them as the car 
passed the postoffice building and car- 
ried us along toward the pier where we 
were to take the boat for Bath Beach and 
our summer ‘‘ outing.” 

Safely arrived, after a pleasant ‘hour 
on the water, a study of Liberty, then a 
mere skeleton with only the trail of her 
robe attached to the giant frame, we 
found that our nervous, eager neighbor 
of the Broadway car was our Boniface, 
and in the yard we soon discovered the 
pale-faced young man raking up the lit- 
ter which some busy children and their 
not over-neat mammas had made. 

The days went by and Sampson seemed 
to be fast becoming the major-domo of 
the place; his pale cheeks took on color, 
his thin hands collected flesh, his step 
became more vigorous. The boarders all 
liked him; the children followed him 
about with the consent of the most 
fidgety mamma; the pets whistled, 
neighed, chattered and tagged after him. 

A month had passed and our rather 
eccentric landlord had become sufficient- 


— 


LIFE. 


ly friendly for a chat on the lantern. 
lighted verandah. 

‘*Sampson is a treasure,” said one of 
the ladies. 

‘*T knew that he would be. I saw him 
on Broadway one hot day in August, 
when I was at my wit’s end for reliable 
help.” 

‘* We saw you collar him,” interrupted 
my chum. 

** Did you ?” 

‘*We were in the car with you, heard 
what you said and saw what you did. 
But Sampson looked very different then 
from what he does now.” 

‘*He had been sick five months in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, first pneumonia, then a 
relapse, then neuralgia. His place had 
been filled, his money was all gone, his 
clothes had been stolen from his board- 
ing-house and he had wo friends.” 

‘*A rough outlook for a sick man.” 

‘“*T saw him and I had been studying 
‘Heads and Faces,’ a book published by 
the Fowler & Wells Co. I was measur- 
ing everybody by that book. 1 measured 
Sampson, and said to myself, ‘There’s 
my man.’” ‘* Not to yourself exactly, for 
we heard you,” at which we all laughed. 

‘*You must own that I saw correctly, 
and used my book to good advantage,” 
pursued Mr. Thoms. 

“We will all begin the study if it will 
teach.us how to make similar good selec- 
tions,” suggested a gentleman who was 
noted for the mistakes into which his 
kindness was ever leading him. 

‘*Head lore has been brought toa 
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science,” said Mr. Thoms, ‘‘ and the man 
who undertakes to run his business on a 
basis which excludes Phrenology and 
physiognomy makes a mistake.” 

Months have passed, and recently we 
learned that Sampson Lowry has proven 
himself so valuable to Mr. Thoms that 


he is to have entire charge‘of the prop- 
erty at Bath Beach during the season, 

It was one of those happy instances in 
which a good man found a place where 
he could be useful and at the same time 
be fully appreciated. 

MRS. A. ELMORE, 





THE 


HAT a blessed thing is a cheerful 
\ spirit; and how cheap! Anyone 
may possess it, and keep it blooming as 
bright as the flowers that we may see at 
all times and in all seasons, beautifying 
the windows alike of rich and poor ; for, 
like them, it only needs a little cultiva- 
tion in order to be kept green and fra- 
grant all the year round. 

Cheerfulness is good every way, and 
for everything ; good for the health, for 
the digestion, for all the ills, emergencies, 
and general ‘‘ ups and downs ” that flesh 
is heir to. It will supply the place of a 
bright day, a full purse, a new bonnet 
or dress, and even a good dinner, mak- 
ing their opposites, if not welcome, at 
least endurable. Not but what all thése 
things are very attractive and desirable ; 
but, after all, the possession of them goes 
a very little way, and yields but a small 
modicum of satisfaction, without the ac- 
companiment of a cheerful spirit. 

I lived one summer next door to a 
family by the name of Crooker—which, 
however, in consequence of their well- 
known dispositions, and by a sort of gen- 
eral agreement in regard to its peculiar 
appropriateness, was usually interpreted 
as ‘‘ Croaker.” 

The family comprised seven sisters. 
None of them had ever been married, 
nor was it likely they ever would be. 
They might die, some of these days, but 
even that did not seem very probable. 
They were nearly alike in looks, and ex- 
actly alike in the one characteristic of 
never being quite satisfied with any- 
thing ; and, so far as I could learn, they 
never had been. 


‘** CROAKER’ 


—-+ 


SISTERS. 


They seemed to be a fixture in the vil- 
lage ; for, although, with characteristic 
consistency, they were always complain- 
ing in regard to their little ‘‘ freehold,” 
affirming that the site would have been 
somuch more to their taste if it had been 
somewhere else ; complaining of the dis- 
tance from town, of the character of the 
ground, and finding ail manner of fault 
with the house, inside and out, yet, 
whenever there appeared the remotest 
prospect of selling it, the place immedi- 
ately assumed a value in their eyes that 
far outran any bid that was likely to be 
made for it. The consequence was that 
the entire sisterhood was in a continu- 
ally spasmodic state of being just about 
to sell their house, and just about to 
move ; and during my twelve months’ 
residence in the place I failed to meet 
with a single person to whom the reali- 
zation of those expectations on the part 
of the sisters was not a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

But so far as any satisfactory progress 
or definite result was concerned, they 
seemed fated to remain in the position 
of the Irishman, who, when trying to 
shoot a woodchuck, remarked, ‘ the 
first time I hit him I missed him; and 
the second time I hit him in the same 
place.” 

So it was in regard to everything. No 
matter which member of the sisterhood 
might be addressed or what might be the 
subject of conversation, the response was 
always sure to be a shade out of tune. 

‘*A pleasant day, Miss Crooker,” 
would be remarked by a neighbor ; and 
the answer would be : 








‘“Well, ye-s-s; not so very unpleas- 
ant.” But Miss Crooker would be sure 
to discover that it was a little too cold, 
or too hot, too wet or too dry, too cloudy 
or too breezy, or too something else that 
nobody but a croaker would ever think 
of grumbling about. . 

‘Delightful music, Miss Jane,” I heard 
a neighbor remark to another of the sis- 
ters at a public celebration which our lit- 
tle village had attended en masse, and 
where a brass band had just finished 
rendering some very fine selections. 

‘*Ye-es !” with the stereotyped drawl 
and deprecatory curl of thelip. ‘* Some 
people would like it, I presume ; but I 
wish they had chosen another style of 
music and played with more expression. 
T am very peculiar in my likes and dis- 
likes, and it did not exactly suit my 
taste.” 

** What a handsome bouquet you have 
there, Miss Sally,” I said, stopping one 
afternoon on my way home to admire a 
very tastefully arranged bouquet thatthe 
lady was carrying with a half disdainful 
air. 

Some of the flowers might do, but they 
are not grouped together in a way that 
pleases me,” was the inevitable rejoinder. 
‘*Mrs. Jones’ little girl gathered it for 
me while I stopped to speak to her mo- 
ther, and of course I had to take it just 
as it was. There are too many glaring 
colors in it to suit me. I would have a 
larger proportion of brown and green. 
But I suppose it will have to do.” And 
she passed on, her long, thin nose de- 
scribing a higher angle than before. 

‘*That linnet sings very sweetly, Miss 
Martha,” observed a friend with whom 
I was holding ashort conversation down 
by my gate, addressing one of the sisters 
who was standing like a grim sentinel at 
hers. 

‘*Oh, the little thing yellsso! It al- 
most deafens me. It never seems to 
know when to sing or how long,” was 
the characteristic answer, after which 
Miss Martha stalked solemnly away, as 
though afraid she might be entrapped 
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into saying something pleasant, for my 
friend on that occasion was one of those 
happy creatures whose unbounded good- 
humor was almost inevitably contagious, 

‘* That is a very interesting book you 
are reading, Miss Tabitha,” I remarked 
on one occasion, stepping into the Crook- 
er domicile for a few moments to return 
some little article I had borrowed, and 
observing one of the sisters apparently 
very much absorbed in the pages of a 
novel, the title of which I read over her 
shoulder. 

‘*Ra-ather,” she replied, looking up 
with a languid air. ‘‘The type is poor, 
however, for one thing, and the binding 
also ; it has a red cover, whereas I pre- 
fer green. Besides, I don’t admire the 
way the plot is worked out altogether. 
If I had been writing the book I would 
haye made some of the characters act 
quite differently.” 

I handed in the borrowed article and 
beat a retreat as quickly as possible. 

Returning from church on one occa- 
sion, I heard a measured step behind 
me, and turned to see another of the sis- 
ters coming after me. The sisterhood 
attended service with commendable reg- 
ularity ; but they never went together, 
or at exactly the same time, although 
they did manage to occupy the same 
pew at church. My first impulse was to 
put my fingers in my ears to shut out 
the disparaging remark that I knew 
would be certain to greet them, inspired 
by whatever subject happened to come 
most readily to hand; then reflecting 
that it would not be a neighborly pro- 
ceeding, I slackened my pace so that she 
might overtake me, and as she reached 
my side, remarked pleasantly ; 

‘*How did you like the sermon this 
morning, Miss Keziah? I thought it 
rather better than usual. And what a 
full attendance we had.” 

“The sermon might have been well 
enough if the minister had spoken loud- 
er, and chosen his similes more appro- 
priately,” replied Miss Keziah, with a 
deprecating droop of her thin lips. ‘I 
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believe I could have given him some 
yaluable hints. And as for the congre- 
gation, fully one-half were looking 
around at the others to see what rew 
bonnets they had and who was the best 
dressed. I doubt if two out of ten could 
have repeated the text.” 

‘“‘Let me see,” I said suggestively. ‘‘It 
was somewhere in—” : 

‘“‘ Well, I can’t just recollect myself,” 
said Miss Keziah, momentarily off her 
guard. ‘‘ At any rate, I didn’t consider it 
at all appropriate to the occasion. That 
minister isn’t solemn enough. I'm afraid 
he does not realize the importance of the 
responsibilities that rest upon him. It 
must be a dreadful thing to be an un- 
faithful shepherd.” 

Under pretence of wishing to speak to 
a friend whom I fortunately spied a little 
distance ahead, I hurried on, leaving 
Miss Keziah to impart any further criti- 
cisms in which she might be disposed to 
indulge to the unresponsive breeze. 

It took me some little time to make 
the entire round of the ‘‘Croaker Sis- 
ters,” for they rather prided themselves 
upon their exclusiveness ; in fact, there 
was no one in the place whom they con- 
sidered quite good enough to receive as 
an intimate friend. The youngest of the 
sisters, however, who rejoiced in the 
name of Hannah, appeared to be a very 
little less grouty and forbidding in ex- 
pression and demeanor than the others ; 
and I cherished, for awhile, a faint hope 
of being able to extract a slight ripple of 
friendliness or good nature from her. Ac- 
cordingly one day, after having made 
several unsuccessful attempts to get with- 
in speaking distance of her, I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded by 
observing her bending over a bed of very 
fine pumpkins situated near the fence 
that divided my little garden from 
hers. 

“You have a fine lot of pumpkins 
there, Miss Hannah,” I remarked approv- 
ingly. ‘‘ Enough almost to make pies 
for the whole village,” I added hastily, 
with a heroic attempt at humor, which, 


however, quickly faded before Miss Han- 
nah’s forbidding and disdainful expres- 
sion. 

“They haven’t done very well,” she 
replied without looking up. ‘* But we'll 
have to use them, I suppose—can’t afford 
to throw them away. I believe we were 
cheated in buying the seed. I don’t sup- 
pose they'll amount to anything, and I 
never did care about pumpkin pies, any- 
how.” And drawing her garden hat still 
further over her sharp face she retreated 
to the house, rendering my last attempt 
to be sociable and neighborly as fruitless 
as it predecessors. 

Oh, how glad I was when the day 
came on which I was to bid good-bye to 
that lugubrious locality. Idid not draw 
a really free, enjoyable breath until the 
last load of my household goods had ac- 
tually started on its way from that neigh- 
borhood, and toward what I devoutly 
hoped would prove more congenial sur- 
roundings. Although I have since oc- 
casionally been in that vicinity I have 
never visited the spot where that year 
was spent, nor made any inquiry in re- 
gard to those sisters. The very atmo- 
sphere immediately around them was of 
such a dismal tint that I did not care to 
risk any further inhalation of it by re- 
viving any old reminiscences. So, ‘‘ for 
aught I know, they live there still.” 

Oh, my dear sisters—and brothers, too, 
for that matter—if you wish to invest in 
stock that pays good dividends and never 
depreciates, invest in cheerfulness. Of 
course we can not always be mirthful or 
merry. Life has its sorrows, its disap- 
pointments, its grievous trials, but one 
of the deepest and darkest of them all, 
like the bow breaking forth from the 
cloud that erewhile was lowering omin- 
ously over our heads, we may catch the 
steady gleam of a subdued and chastened 
but contented and cheerful spirit. 

Your tears may flow sometimes ; you 
may be sober, sad or pensive, but, oh, as 
you love yourself and pity your neigh- 
bors, don’t, don’t be a croaker ! 

EMILY H. HOUGH. 
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ONE PHASE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


ATURAL science has done grand 
work for the nineteenth century, 
but domestic and social science has not 
been far behind. It has not been suffi- 
cient for man to understand tidal waves, 
atmospheric pressure, and the perturba- 
tions of the planets. The heavens, the 
earth, and all the space between them, 
seem sometimes insignificant when com- 
pared to that one spot called home, in 
which center his deepest interests, his 
best affections. 

There is no social problem harder to 
deal with than the regulation of the 
wages and the hours of labor of the great 
working population of the world. For 
years in our own country, as through- 
out Europe, this great question, of such 
vital interest to the workingman and of 
such enormous significance to the na- 
tion, has been under discussion and ex- 
periment. In strikes and lock outs be- 
tween obstinate employers and ignorant 


employees, in mass-meetings and con- 


ventions of enthusiastic reformers — 
everywhere and incessantly this matter 
has been agitated, discussed, fought about 
and legislated upon. It is humanity's 
great comfort and encouragement that 
‘*in the long run” truth and justice tri- 
umph gloriously, though the ‘“ run” 
may be a very long one, while falsehood 
and injustice are swift of foot and quick 
in action. The martyrs of yesterday are 
the heroes of to-day. Abuse and ridi- 
cule change surely, if slowly, to praise 
and applause. It is true that ‘‘there’s a 
good time coming, boys,” even if for 
most of us it is necessary to ‘‘ wait a lit- 
tle longer.” 

But is it for the ‘‘ boys ” alone that this 
cheering prophecy stands? Will the 
eight-hour law and all its kindred ameli- 
orations still leave true that bitter old 
adage : 

**Man works till set of sun, 
Woman’s work is never done” ? 

If this saying is a correct one—though 

its age alone does not necessarily prove 


its truth—then there is something radi- 
cally wrong in this special phase of the 
perplexing labor question. All error is 
the direct and legitimate result of igno- 
rance. Justice is the perfect flower of 
social, as truth is of spiritual, develop- 
ment. Woman’s advancement has been 
in most cases in proportion to the na- 
tion’s progress in civilization. If to-day 
she still stands at any disadvantage it is 
only because ignorance is not fully dis- 
sipated and justice is not therefore fully 
done. Woman herself has so far made 
little effort to help herself. She has been 
content to wait—or at least has waited— 
till man should open for her wider gates 
and set her feet in broader paths. Not 
until then has she faith to believe that 
she can walk alone. 

In the broadest sense the life of a man 
is in the world outside. The woman 
spends nearly all her days indoors. He, 
with muscular arm or busy brain, makes 
the money which furnishes food and rai- 
ment. She, as custodian, supplies from 
it the wants of the family. This appears, 
theoretically at any rate, an equal and 
rational division of labor. Does it prove 
so practically ? 

In the average household of the aver- 
age workingman where the woman, as 
we express it, ‘‘does her own work,” the 
work continues from “‘ early morn” till 
long past ‘‘dewy eve’—-sométimes into 
the midnight hours, and even then, 

‘** Labor with what skill she may, 
Something yet remains undone— 
Waits the dawning of each day.” 

There is another singular and equally 
self-evident fact—that of the infinite 
number of little cares and labors, which, 
in addition to the bulk of the regular 
work, enormously increase the friction 
of a household, not one is supposed to fall 
to the share of the ‘‘men-folks.” In the 
majority of families it is settled by tacit 
consent that no burden or shadow of 
care of any sort shall rest for an instant 
on masculineshoulders. Beyond andin 
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addition to this negative assumption the 
positive one is that every sacrifice which 
can be made for father, husband or bro- 
ther is in order and is properly expected 
to be accepted simply as a matter of 
course. In the home, therefore, as in 
the world, man “from the cradle to the 
grave” is conceded to be the autocrat of 
creation. 

The little girl must give up even her 
doll to the small brother who expresses 
adesire for it, even if he takes it with 
the deliberate intention of dashing out 
its tiny brains. The little girl must wipe 
the dishes and dust the furniture, while 
the equally small brother plays marbles 
out of doors. The little girl is faithfully 
instructed in all domestic law and order 
which requires her to pick up the hat 
which the small brother habitually flings 
upon the floor. The little girl’s room 
must never be found ‘‘ at sixes and sev- 
ens,” a tumbled condition of bureau 
drawers is a disgrace, and the necessity 
for a continual ‘‘ setting to rights” and 


“putting in order” becomes the ever- 
present consciousness of the feminine 
element of the family. The small broth- 
er’s room is a synonym for ali confusion, 
dirt and disorder, laughingly alluded to 
and quoted with an implication that the 
greater the chaos the greater the com- 


pliment to its occupant. ‘Just like a 
boy” is the only remark vouchsafed by 
the tired mother, always apologizing for 
the masculine members of the family. 
School-duties absorb about one-third 
of the day for both boy and girl, but 
what is the occupation of the remaining 
two-thirds? For the boy, the freedom 
of out-doors or in-doors, but freedom in 
either case to amuse himself as seemeth 
unto him good. For the girl, the never- 
ending sewing, the setting and clearing 
of the table, the washing of the omni- 
present dishes, and perhaps the addi- 
tional washing and undressing of still 
younger children—all ‘‘ to help mother.” 
School-life ended, the boy in shop or 
office, the girl in the dressmaker’s rooms 
or the fancy goods store—still the same 


freedom for one and the same bondage 
for the other—the young man devoting 
his evenings, chiefly away from home, 
to his chosen companions and favorite 
pursuits ; the young woman to the fa- 
miliar dish-towel or the needle, which 
the busy mother—nurse, laundress, cook 
and chambermaid all in one—has not 
found sufficient time to ply. 

In the homes that these young people 
are in their turn to form, the same tacit 
understanding will exist. It is the logi- 
cal outcome of their domestic experience. 
The tree will incline as the twig was bent, 
and neither twig nor tree will be con- 
scious that there should be, or could be, 
any other bent or inclination. But is 
there not a more excellent, because a 
more just and equal way, and is not wo- 
man responsible for the direction ? 

In the primitive form of civilized life 
the conditions of the family were of the 
simplest sort ; a plain house, plainly fur- 
nished, consisting perhaps of but one 
room ; the man with gun, axe or plough 
finding enough occupation out of doors 
for every waking hour ; the woman with 
boiling pot and helpless baby quite as 
completely absorbed indoors. Such di- 
vision of labor was both necessary and 
fitting. But have not circumstances 
changed, and do not circumstances alter 
cases? The average domestic life of to- 
day in our towns and cities is a vastly 
more complicated affair than formerly. 
Even set-tubs and gas fixtures, sewing 
machines and carpet-sweepers do not 
prolong the lives of the women who do 
their own work to the age attained by 
their grandmothers. Yet while the in- 
tricacies and consequently the cares of 
the average household have so largely 
increased, has there been a proportionate 
division of the labor necessary to main- 
tain it. 

The shortening of the hours of labor, 
for which all who love humanity should 
rejoice, gives even more time to read the 
evening paper, to smoke a pipe, if so un- 
fortunately disposed, to. frolic with the 
little ones, to stroll around the corner to 
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the grocery or the liquor shop for a so- 
cial chat, and too often a social glass. 
How has the change affected woman and 
her hours of labor? Not in the slight- 
est degree, except in some cases to in- 
crease her anxiety as to the place and the 
way in which her husband, son, father 
or brother may be spending his extra 
time and money. Yet is it not a desira- 
blething for her and her daughters to 
have a little more leisure in which to 
share the play of the children, the news- 
paper or book, or possibly to stroll out 
of doors with husband or brother nof in 
the direction of the grocery or groggery ? 

It is am easy way to laugh down a 
proposition that can not be met with 
logic. What ashout of merriment would 
be caused by the promulgation of the 
doctrine that boys as well as girls should 
be taught to wash dishes, darn stockings, 
sew on buttons and rock the cradle! 
And some women would laugh loudest 
of all. Could they tell why? Is it by 
divine ordination that all women are to 
be household drudges and all men house- 
hold do-nothings? Is there “ any sound 
reason to be rendered” why boy and man 
should be forever excused from the thou- 
sand and one little services necessary for 
all, yet rendered only by one side of the 
house ? 

The case is again altered by circum- 
stances if servants are hired for all do- 
mestic labor. Yet there is a sensible 
theory prevailing that it is well fora wo- 
man to understanding cooking and ail 
domestic requirements, even with plenty 
of servants. They may leave her. She 
may experience financial reverses and be 
obliged to dismiss them. True. In that 
case why should not father and sons, as 
well as mother and daughters, adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions 
and share the added burdens? It is only 
‘*hoary-headed custom” which in its 
shocked surprise gives the name of ‘‘Miss 
Nancy ” to the boy who ties on an apron 
and goes to the dish-pan, while it shrieks 
at the sight of a girl taking hold of law 
or medical books. But is it true that 


‘* what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander,” and that ‘‘it is a poor rule 
that won’t work both ways”? No boy 
or man was ever ‘worse off for knowing 
how to sew on a button, make a bed, 
sweep a room or broil a steak, while thou- 
sands of helpless ‘lords of creation ” in 
boarding-houses, in camp, on the trail, 
at sea, or in a wife’s sick-room have suf- 
fered for lack of just such knowledge. 

The education of public sentiment in 
this direction is essentially woman's 
work, and the only schoolroom for it is 
the actual home itself. Why not, first 
of all, secure in this vital and central 
spot the ‘‘ equality” which is so eagerly 
claimed, so bravely fought for, so logi- 
cally argued by the advocates of ‘‘ wo- 
man’s rights” ? Only the mother can so 
order the home and train the children 
that they shall be truly equals, and this 
result will be obtained_only when the 
man is as well able to make a bowl of 
gruel for the wife as she is to take his 
place, if necessary, in the counting-room 
or on the deck of a ship. 

©. B. LE ROW. 
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LONELY. 
A SONG FROM THE GERMAN. 

As the clouds that darkly creep, upon the 
sunlit day, 

Or the wind that fiercely drives the gentle 
breeze away, 

When it fills the fir-tree tops with low and 
pleasant tones, 

So my life is clouded o’er; my spirit filled 
with moans— 

So my life is clouded o’er; my spirit filled, 
my spirit filled with moans. 


O’er my way so lone I pass with weary, lag- 
ging feet, 

None are there to wait for me, none will 
come to greet. 

Alas! that skies should be so bright, the 
world so wondrous fair, : 

Best for me the wildest storms, than sun 
with none to share; 

Better for the wildest storms than sun with 
none— 

Than sun with none to share. 

MRS. A. ELMORE. 
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CONFORMITY 


\ | O thinking person can deny the 
E freedom and responsibility of hu- 


man action. Man is a moral agent, sub- 
ject to those laws by which the moral 
world is governed, and by which his 
highest interests would be affected, both 
in this life and the lifetocome. But not 
alone in the domain of spirituality are 


the conditions of man’s well-being to be 
found ; the physical man, deeply-rooted 
in the earth and breathing ethereal airs 
sustains responsibilities whose signifi- 
cance is proclaimed in the robust phy- 
sique, in the rosy cheek and brilliant 
eyes, in the vigor of manhood and in 


the pains and agonies of disease. The 
human organism is certainly the most 
complex and the most perfect of all ter- 
restial existence. The first condition of 
life, where the life-forces begin, is the 
inhalation of oxygen, that universally 
distributed agent for which the lungs are 
capacitated, and which gives vitality to 
the blood and tone to the system. So 
important is this relation that were oxy- 
gen excluded from the lungs life would 
be an impossibility. By involuntary ex- 
pansion of the lungs oxygen insinuates 
itself into the air-cells as the first condi- 
tion of animal life, and then as an instru- 
mental cause intensifies all the forces 
put into action. Now if this first condi- 
tion be counteracted by any means what- 
ever, such as unventilated rooms, tight- 


TO LAW. 


lacing or an unnatural postuze of the 
body, health is correspondingly impaired 
at the starting-point of the life forces. 
The demands of this age necessitates 
a discussion of those conditions of health 
and longevity that a wise Creator has 
made so obligatory upon us as intelli- 
gences in a world of conflicting elements 
where only the fittest survive. Nature 
is swift to inflict the penalty of her laws 
upon those who disregard her admoni- 
tions, and if punishment does not come 
immediately it will come none the less 
surely with its train of evilsbehind. Ig- 
norance is reaping an abundant harvest 
and blighting the fairest hopes of life, 
and it is time to speak out and sound the 
key-note of alarm. What our people 
need is less medicine and more informa- 
tion about the laws of life and more 
common-sense. There are many per- 
sons living miserable lives wholly inca- 
pacitated both in body and mind for this 
world’s activities and whose sands of life 
are continually leaking out, and mean- 
while they hold the possibilities of recov- 
ery to perfect health and mental activity 
in their own hands. Nature, with all 
the agencies of hygiene at her command, 
is prepared for a perfect work in build- 
ing up a perfect organization and main- 
taining a perfect standard of health. All 
that she demands is that her laws be 
obeyed and that no encroachments be 
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thrown in her way. This implies pure 
air, nutritious food taken at proper times, 
and in sufficient quantity to supply the 
demands of the system ; pure water, rest 
and exercise alternating with each other 
at proper times, sleep and the regulation 
of the passions and states of the mind. 

Everywhere and in all things we are 
impressed with the idea of activity. The 
very existence of some things denotes 
action, and depends on their action, and 
the organization of all bodies is a se- 
quence of action and is necessary to ac- 
tion. Organs imply function and func- 
tion means a living process and all ac- 
tion is governed by law. All laws hold 
out the hope of reward and the fear of 
punishment, as incentives to obedience, 
and as restraints from crime, and these 
ideas are most prominently set forth in 
the primitive laws of nations both sacred 
and profane. ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man's 
blood by man shall his blood be shed,” 
and ‘‘The soul that sinneth it shall sure- 
ly die,” are the declarations of Holy 
Writ, in which are embodied the germi- 
nal principles of law 

There is no such thing as the occur- 
rence of events outside of law and order ; 
there is a tendency in the human mind 
under certain conditions to consider 
events as happening without a legitimate 
cause. A certain passage in the Book 
of Job is in point. ‘“‘My wound is in- 


curable and that without transgression.” 
But it will relieve us of much embarrass- 
ment to know that there isa cause for 
all events and that*there is a remedy for 
every evil under the sun and that ac- 
cording to well-established laws. 

All those terms that carry with them 
so much mysticism, sucli as animal mag- 
netism, clairvoyance, electrical psychol- 
ogy and modern spiritualism (if there is 
such a thing) are only branches of natu- 
ral science, governed by certain occult 
laws’ which may be investigated by their 
modus operandi, the same as the laws 
of chemical action and the laws that 
govern organized bodies ; and whatever 
phenomena have been realized under the 
government of those laws in any age of 
the world may, under the same condi- 
tions, be repeated, for law implies force, 
and all forces as well as all matter and 
principles are persistent and will ever 
remain so. 

And thus there are awakened in us 
vivid dreams of the golden ages of the 
past when men knew something of the 
profoundest import of life and realized 
some of its possibilities. Man in the 
primitive ages attained to great longev- 
ity as a result of natural causes, and this 
condition might have continued but for 
the artificial modes of life that civilization 
brings, and the abuses of things intend- 
ed for our good. D. N. CURTIS. 





+--+ 


DYSENTERY. 


HIS is one of the forms of intestinal 
disease that when fully developed 
warrant grave apprehensions. The name 
is from the Greek and signifies ‘* bad in- 
testines” ; the common term by which 
it is known, ‘‘ bloody flux,” in itself sig- 
nifies a serious degeneration of the func- 
tion of the bowels. Dysentery is an in- 
flammation of the mucous coat of the 
lower intestines, usually beginning at 
the junction of the small intestine with 
the colon and spreading in that until, if 


not arrested, the rectum becomes invol- 
ved. With its progress the mucous mem- 
brane becomes more and more altered, 
producing an excessive exudation of mor- 
bid matters and breaking down of the 
normal substance. The follicles become 
swollen and ulceration may ensue with 
discharges of putrid blood and broken- 
down masses of the mucous tissue. 
Should the disease run into the severest 
form its destructive changes may result 
in extensive ulceration, perforation of 
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the bowels, enlargement of the lympha- 
tic glands, peritonitis and so end fatally. 

Causes.—A weakened, anzemic or ex- 
cited state of the difrestive system may 
be presumed as a condition precedent, a 
condition that has been produced by un- 
wholesome food or drink ; the use of al- 
coholic liquors ; a rich, stimulating diet 
—or, on the other hand, by a want of 
sufficient food. Dysentery prevails most 
in the season of cold and dampness, in 
the fall and beginning of winter. So to 
avoid an attack it is well to avoid expo- 
sures to cold and dampness, especially 
when these accompany sudden changes 
of the weather from hot and dry to cool 
and rainy. What will occasion other 
troubles of the bowels may develop this ; 
for instance, unripe or stale fruit and 
vegetables, breathing impure air, eman- 
ations from marshes, sewers, etc. When 
it prevails epidemically the air of the 
place is pervaded with miasmatic gases. 
This is the case often in camps and hos- 
pitals. In warm weather the disease 


may be associated with the free use of 
flesh food. 

Symptoms.—Dysentery of the acute 
type commences usually with a diar- 
rhoea ; there is nausea, a coated tongue, 
loss of appetite. Severe griping pains 
accompany the stools and much bearing 


down and heat in the rectum. ‘At 
first,” says Dr. Goss, ‘‘there is more or 
less foecal matter mixed with the mucus, 
but soon the foecal matter ceases to be 
discharged. Sometimes this bloody mu- 
cus changes into an opaque, dirty-whit- 
ish or reddish-gray substance, like the 
scrapings of flesh, which is seen swim- 
ming in a thin, bloody, or watery fluid. 
In this fluid also may be seen, in some 
cases, pieces of the slough from the lin- 
ing membrane of the intestines ; and 
sometimes the discharge assumes a 
brownish, chocolate-like color, and have 
a peculiar cadaverous odor, which an- 
nounces the fact that the ulcers within 
the bowels have become ichorous, and 
that the mucous membrane is rapidly de- 
cayirg, and soon to terminate fatally. 


As soon as foecal matter makes its ap- 
pearance in the stools the disease may be 
regarded as giving way, and will soon 
pass off, if properly treated. Pain in 
the bowels and tenesmus are the charac- 
teristics of this disease. The pain is cut- 
ting, colicky and drawing before and 
after, and during the stools. There is 
frequently a burning in the rectum and 
anus at each evacuation. Tenesmus 
(straining) is very intense, so much so, 
in some cases, that it causes prolapsus of — 
the rectum, and even fainting or con- 
vulsions. At the commencement there 
may ve violent vomiting and constant 
nausea. This disease is frequently ac- 
companied with very high fever, dry 
skin, thirst and loss of flesh and bodily 
strength.” 

If the disease is not arrested the mor- 
bid symptoms become more and more 
intense, the abdomen swells, the extrem- 
ities become cold, a clammy perspiration 
is noticed, the patient grows weaker and 
at length collapse occurs. 

Dysentery may run its course in a few 
days, or it may last several weeks, de- 
pending upon the previous state of the 
patient and the treatment. If the stools 
diminish in frequency, and the pain and 
straining at stool disappear, with a re- 
duction in the fever, these symptoms 
may be deemed favorable, and advant- 
age should be taken of them for the im- 
provement of the sick one’s condition. 

Tréatment.—The first rule to be ob- 
served, as in all bowel disorders, is to in- 
sist upon the patient remaining quiet. 
The second rule is to remove the cause 
of irritation, if the trouble be due to im- 
proper eating, or to endeavor to neutral- 
ize as soon as possible the destructive 
elements that have found lodgement in 
the intestinal coats. With tepid water, 
injections should be given, which will 
usually have the effect not only of clear- 
ing the bowels of the morbid products of 
inflammation but subduing that in a 
greater cr less degree and retarding the 
evacuations. If there is much sore- 
ness care must be exercised in this treat- 
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ment, especially if the patient be a child. 
The fever must be subdued, as it is this 
which aids in the development of the de- 
structive germs, us in all fevers of a ma- 
lignant nature. For this purpose the 
cold-hip-bath is excellent. Ifa tub spe- 
cially made for the purpose is not at 
hand, a good-sized wash-tub will serve. 
The patient should be placed in the tub 
so thet the water will come up well over 
the abdomen. The object of this treat- 


‘ ment is to reduce the heat in the in- 


testines, and the attendant should have 
a clinical thermometer at hand to note 
its effect. When the temperature has 
fallen sufficiently the pain will cease. 

Another method for obtaining the de- 
sired result is the pouring of water over 
the abdomen while the patient lies in his 
bed. This is suitable when absolute rest 
on the part of thesick is necessary. But 
a proper disposition of the bed clothing, 
a large sheet of rubber cloth, and appa- 
ratus for drainage of the water into a 
receptacle on the floor are essential to 
the success of this. Water can be ap- 
plied thus directly to the seat of disease, 
while the extremities are covered warm- 
ly and the patient makes no effort what- 
ever. Wet cloths can be applied to the 
abdomen, and in mild attacks may be all 
that is required to reduce the fever and 
subdue the other symptoms. For the 
intense thirst that is experienced in the 
fully developed attack, cold water may 
be given freely, the patient sipping it, 
not pouring it down by the glassfull, as 
is sometimes permitted. The tenesmus 
or severe contraction of the rectum is 
relieved by cloths wet in cold water, or 
pounded ice may be folded in asoft cloth 
and applied. Thecold hip-bath, if it can 
be taken, will usually subdue such dis- 
tress. 

Opium is advised by most physicians 
of the old practice, and some consider 
calomel a valuable agent. ‘‘ Administer 
opium early and persistently, and to the 
extent of absolutely quieting the intes- 
tines,” says Dr. Austin Flint; but hygi- 
enists find water applications sufficient 





in most cases for this purpose. When 
the attack has been suffered to reach an 
aggravated stage before thorough treat- 
ment has been undertaken, and the pain 
is obstinate, recourse to anodynes is 
proper but only with the advice of a 
physician or a persoa conversant with 
their effects. 

The diet in all morbid conditions of 
the digestixe system should be spare and 
carefully selected. Whatever is taken 
into the stomach should be mild, easily 
converted and nutritious. Milk, well 
prepared, wheatmeal, oatmeal, rice are 
appropriate. At first in convalescence 
from a severe attack fresh milk alone is 
sufficient, as its digestion leaves very lit- 
tle refuse in the lower bowel, and time 
is needed for the restoration of the parts 
that have been the seat of disease. The 
patient may show much appetite and de- 
sire for many different things that he 
was accustomed to eat in health, but 
instead of ministering to his instincts in 
this respect the nurse should be govern- 
ed by an intelligent sense of his feeble- 
ness, and give food that is sufficient for 
the time. It is proper to add that the 
stools and soiled clothing of the sick 
shculd be disinfected promptly, and other 
precautions taken, as in other infectious 
diseases. H. 8. D. 


9 

Goop RULEs CONCERNING Ears.—1. 
Never put anything into the ear for the 
relief of toothache. 

2. Never wear cotton in the ears if they 
are discharging purulent matter. 

3. Never attempt to apply a poultice 
inside the ear. 

4. Never drop anything into the ear 
unless it has been previously warmed, 
and then only under intelligent direction. 

5. Never use anything but a syringe 
and warm water for cleaning the ears 
from pus. 

6. Never strike or box a child’s ear ; 
this has been known to rupture the 


drum-head, and cause incurable deaf- 
ness. 


7. Never wet the hair if you have any 
tendency to deafness; wear an oil-silk cap 
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when bathing and refrain from diving. 

8. Never scratch the ears with any- 
thing but the finger. if they itch. Do 
not use the head of a pin, hair-pins, pen- 
cil tips, toothpicks or anything of that 
nature. 

9. Never let the feet become cold and 
damp, or sit with the back toward the 
window, as these things tend to aggra- 
vate any existing hardness of hearing. 

10. Never put milk, fat or any oily 
substance into the ear for the relief of 
pain, for they become rancid and tend to 
produce inflammation. Simple warm 
water will answer the purpose better than 
anything else. 


11. Never be alarmed if a living insect 
enters the ear. Pouring warm water 
into the canal will drown it, when it 
will generally come to the surface, and 
can be easily removed by the fingers. A 
few puffs of tobacco smoke or the smoke 
of burning paper blown into the ear will 
stupefy the insect. 

12. Never meddle with the ear if a 
foreign body, such as a bead, button or 
seed enters it; but have a physician, or 
person who knows just what to do, treat 
it. Moredamage has been done by injudi- 
cious attempts at the extraction of a for- 
eign body than could ever come from its 
mere presence in the ear. 


————-(0, oe __—_ 


POSTURES OF THE BODY. 


HE posture of the body has a wide 
range of applicability, and as a 
factor in the modifications of physical 
conditions is unsurpassed by any other 
silent force. Long experience, unlim- 
ited opportunities, and great attainments 
are confronted by the fact that pelvic 
disorders still resist the most approved 
therapeutic measures. Many reasons are 
cited, for the lack of success. ‘* High- 
heeled shoes ” seem to be most inveighed 
against, yet it is quite probable that not 
one woman in a thousand has a definite 
idea of the manner in which the wearing 
of them militates against the good health 
she professes to desire ; nor can give an 
explanation of the harmfulness of habit- 
ual half reclining. 

The law of: hypostasis holds good, as 
to our bodies. The speedy gravitation of 
the vital fluids to the most pendant part 
may be demonstrated by holding the 
head or hands below the level of the 
heart. The discomforts of sitting or 
standing motionless soon become so 
unbearable as to compel a change of 
posture, 

If the muscles are in a state of con- 
traction and relaxation, an upright or 
sitting posture may be maintained for 
hours without a sense of fatigue. 


Through inaction and _ gravitation 
combined the tissues are soon loaded 
with noxious matter ; which condition, 
if prolonged, results in textural disin- 
tegrations. The visible product of blood 
stasis in superficial parts indicates that 
the evil wrought in hidden tissues will 
be in proportion to their vascularity 
and non-resistance. 

The erect or active and the horizontal 
or passive positions of the body are com- 
mon to all mankind. Weariness com- 
pels us to seek rest, and we recline. In 
the cattle resting in the fields or the 
savage sleeping on the plains we have 
examples of correct posture in recum- 
bency. An infant, also, lies prone until 
taught to lie on its back. The posterior 
walls of the abdominal cavity present 
two antero-posterior curves ; the lower 
one begins to recede about the lumbar 
vertebra, and when reaching the sacral 
prominence dips abruptly backward, 
forming the solid dome sheltering the 
deep recess in which are situated the 
pelvic organs. As this pelvic alcove is 
situated wholly behind the plane of the 
dorsal floor, it is evident that it becomes 
a receptacle for the gravitating fluids of 
the body when the dorsal horizontal 
position is occupied; if the couch be 
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yielding, the pelvic sinks still lower, 
thereby increasing the hyposiasis, the 
weight pressing upon so large a blood 
vessel as the vena cava adds to the ac- 
cumulation of blood within the pelvie by 
impeding its egress. 

All this evil is remedied by placing 
the body in the prone or semi-prone 
position ; when this is done, the blood 


Fre. 1. Correct Posirion—Fuiat Fret. 


flows out of the pelvic basin as naturally 
as fluids leave an inverted vessel; the 
healthful activity of all the organs is 
largely secured by correct posture in 
sleeping. How unsightly is a heavy 
sleeper lying on his back, compared 
with one who sleeps on one side and 
thus more naturally. 

To sit correctly, the body should be 
erect and firmly poised without the aid 
of any artificial, lateral or dorsal sup- 
port ; with proper equipoise of the trunk 


the muscles are in a state of compen- 
sating tensions, the graceful curves of 
the body are preserved, the axis of the 
body is perpendicalar. A backless stool 
of proper height is best for the adoption 
of this position. If a back must: be 


added let it be nearly perpendicular, as 
those of our grandmothers were; the 
evil-working habit of lolling is so uni- 


Fic. 2, ABNORMAL PosturE—Hicu HEEts, 


versal, that if one is seen to be sitting 
correctly he excites ridicule and surprise. 

In standing, the graceful poise of the 
body requires a symmetrical play of the 
muscles. If undue demands are con- 
tinually made on the muscles of one 
side of the body, while the co-relative 
muscles are inert, the result is not only 
a loss of graceful outlines, but a deeper 
wrong is wrought on the hidden struc- 
ture. An erect, vigorously active body 
is everywhere an object of admiration ; 
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while, on the other hand, the slaveling 
attitude instinctively arouses aversion. 
This feeling does not emanate from our 
innate love of the beautiful, nor from 
the common belief that physical perfec- 
tion suggests moral worth ; it is, rather, 
prompted by the subtle  sensibililty 
which accepts the correctly poised body 
as an index of a sound, happily condi- 
tioned, physical organization. Among 
the lower animals a slouching, cringing 
position is indicative of physical degra- 
dation or suffering. 

A well-defined co-ordination of de- 
gree is maintained between the several 
spinal curves ; consequently, the flatten- 
ning of the lumbar arch incurs a cor- 
responding effacement of all the others. 
When the lumbar vertebrz recede from 
the truncal axis the more remote dorsal 
vertebrze advance and there is a propor- 
tionate straightening of the figure, char- 
acterized by astraight back, round shoul- 
ders and protruding chin, the organs 


within pressing to one side and producing 
sensations of weariness. High-heeled 
shoes destroy the normal poise and 
axial relations of the entire structure of 
the body, and inevitably entail disas- 
trous consequences on a delicately or- 
ganized woman. 

The faulty habits of sitting, especially 
among school children, frequently re- 
sults in chronic constipation ; when, in- 
stead of correcting the cause by incul- 
cating proper habits, still further harm 
is done by the use of medicines. While 
the suggestions and illustrations here 
offered point most to women, as being 
not only the greatest sufferers from 
wrong postures, but the most wilful 
and persistant infringers of nature’s laws. 
the whole human family is included in 
the study ; itis not so much women’s 
backs and aches, asit is the back and 
the ache of each individual human being, 
and the cause and cure thereof which 
we wish to have more fully understood. 


—-—< 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, — , 


HE article on ‘‘ Cancer,” by H. 8. 

D., in the April issue I read with 

a great deal of interest, and can corro- 

borate the writer’s quotation from Hel- 

muth that ‘‘instances have occurred in 

which well-authenticated cases of cancer 

have been cured by the properly selected 
homeeopathic remedy.” 

Let me give a personal experience. 
About two years ago, I, one day, observed 
while looking in a hand-glass, a tiny 
bright red dot on the right side of my 
face on the jaw. The only peculiarity 
about it was the brilliant color. The 
point of a pin would have covered it. A 
day or two later the spot seemed a trifle 
puffed. In the course of a week it com- 
menced to bleed, the blood running 
down and dropping from the chin. It 
was stopped from flowing by repeated 
applications of an egg; but each time I 
washed my face or touched it at that 
spot the blood would flow. All the time 
the growth was increasing in size. 


I consulted all the medical works at 
my command and felt convinced that it 
was what is scientifically termed ‘‘ fun- 
gus hematodes,” or rose cancer. Not 
wishing to alarm the family, I said noth- 
ing of my fears, but determined to con- 
sult the best physician the city afforded, 
which I did two weeks after the first ap- 
pearance of the spot.. He felt the face 
about the growth and said, ‘‘ It had bet- 
ter be cut out pretty soon.” He did not 
tell me what it was, and as he was a 
stranger to me I did not have much talk 
with him, but in my own mind resolved 
to go to Boston where my family physi- 
cian resided. At this time the growth 
was about the size of a common boot-but- 
ton and of a bluish, dark-red, soft to the 
touch and discharging a thin brownish 
liquid. 

Early in July, I consulted Dr. K., and 
asked him if it was nota cancer. He re- 
plied, ‘‘ It is something of. that nature.” 
From that time I received treatment and 
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for a while the growth seemed to persist- 
ently increase in size, then it stopped 
growing and discharged less frequently. 
Finally, it commenced to shrink at the 
base, as though a string had been tied 
around it. 

In November it became worse, highly 
inflamed at the base and discharged free- 
ly. This continued until the latter part 
of December, when it began to improve 
slowly. Atthe urgent request of Dr. K. 
I left home and every care, going to the 
city and boarding. My improvement 
from that time was marked and rapid. I 
stopped in Boston four weeks and re- 
turned with my face nearly well, greatly 
to the surprise of everyone who knew 
me. Many persons would hardly be 
convinced that I had not been to a hos- 
pital, that I had not had the tumor re- 
moved with the knife, that I had not put 
anything on it. ‘‘Why, what did you 
do?’ said some. ‘‘Oh, nothing,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘ except take little sugar pills.” 

I must have been an object of great 
curiosity or interest, for everyone who 
had the slightest acquaintance would ask 
me about it until I got tired of telling my 
experience over and again. 

In justice to Dr. K., it should be said 
that the cure was greatly retarded by the 
hard work I was obliged to do, in con- 





nection with my business and family, 
during the summer and fall. 

Itis over a year now since I considered 
myself cured, and so far I have not had 
the least soreness or pain in my face,and 
the scar is so slight I am often asked 
where the place was. Dr. K., is a young 
physician and does not make a specialty 
of such diseases, and his treatment 
which consisted mainly in the adminis- 
tration of a preparation of nitric acid, a 
remedy to which he was guided by the 
indication of the disorder. 

I might add here that I have never 
been what might be called healthy, but 
I never was troubled before by any skin 
eruption, and having never known a 
case of cancerous disease in the family of 
either of my parents. 

It is impossible for me to say decidedly 
what induced the growth. It might, 
however, have been brought about by 
the poison from bee stings of which I 
had received a number, which always 
produced violent swelling, great physi- 
cal prostration and nervous excitement; 
becoming frequently overheated from 
violent exercise in the hot sunshine: 
being, meanwhile, a sufferer from ner- 
vous dyspepsia, may have also contrib- 
uted to the disease, 


Bath, Me. MRS. J. F. U. 





KISSING. 


Re nao an affectionate woman 

Mrs. Slosson is: always kisses 
me, as she did just now, when I call and 
as I leave, and she’s just so with all her 
friends ; and did you ever see a mother 
who caressed her children as much ? 
Why, I can't get the time, what with 
making, mending, etc., with mine. Can 
you ?” 

Mrs. Mason turned to her companion, 
Mrs. Easton, for the reply that seemed 
slow in coming. ‘‘ No,” she replied, 
‘*and I don’t know as I wish to. Do 
you consider kissing the highest and 
best expression of affection ?” 


Mrs. Mason looking a little mystified, 
and after a moment’s thought said, ‘‘ I 
don’t know; most people consider it a 
very proper way, don’t they ?”’ 

** Yes, too many I fear: setting aside 
the danger physically of such promiscu- 
ous kissing, it has always seemed to me 
to place human beings on a level with 
brutes, who express their fondness in 
very much the same form. There’s an 
instance now in that barnyard yonder, 
two cows rubbing noses.” 

‘Laura Easton, I believe you never 
want for a text to emphasize your opin- 
ions,” and the round, rosy face of Mrs. 
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Mason laughingly turned in the direc- 
tion of the barn-yard. ‘‘Such new 
ideas! I never thought of such a thing; 
and then the danger physically. How is 
that ?” 

‘*You remember poor Margaret May, 
who died of that malignant pustule of 
the lip? What do youthink Dr. Dean’s 
wife hinted, in confidence, to me the day 
of the funeral ? I feel that I can trust you, 
Jessie, that it shall go no farther—that 
the Doctor has little doubt it was given in 
a kiss by that depraved lover, Roberts, 
with whom the poor child was so infatu- 
ated.” 

‘‘Ts it possible! Poor Margaret, she 
would never believe a word to his dis- 
credit, I remember. I hope her parents 


will never know it; it would kill them.” 

‘Tf it might only kill him, and assure 
the safety of other girls his fascinations 
may be tried upon,” sighed her compan- 
ion, who went on to say, ‘‘I have al- 
ways admired the wisdom of the physi- 
cian I read of lately, who upon leaving 


home for a journey said to his wife, 
“Now, don’t let anybody who comes 
while I am gone kiss little ‘Tot’”’—a 
darling girl and only child. His wife 
promised obedience, well-knowing his 
views in regard to the danger of promis- 
cuous kissing. For myself I was never 
given to much kissing, except with clean 
children, and I have come to respect 
their rights enough to suppose they don’t 
sare to be kissed by every one, and when 
their parents insist upon their kissing 
me, I protest against it and say, ‘* Let 
them choose whom they will kiss, and I 
should, were they mine, make that num- 
ber very few.” I never believed it the 
highest expression of affection, but 
chiefly an animal instinct, at least it 
seems to obtain largely with all animals, 
does it not, Jessie? Now, there’s Mrs. 
Slosson, a good, warm-hearted, warm- 
natured woman, who never seems to 
thiuk she can express affection for. any 
one but by smothering them with kisses. 
As to her children, if their teachers tell 
the truth, with all their caressing, their 


clothes, health and morals seem sadly 
neglected, as I have noticed too many 
of these easy-going, caressing, animal 
mothers do. Now, it is not a deadly sin, 
Jessie, to kiss one’s own,” and a bright 
smile was darted at Jessie, ‘‘ but there 
are higher and infinitely better ways of 
showing love. What amount of kissing 
can compare with long nights of sleep- 
less watching by a sick child, or the giv- 
ing up willingly of much desired intel- 
lectual culture that a son may enter col- 
lege, ora daughter become a proficient 
in music? It is what one will sacrifice 
for the beloved that settles the question 
for me. Shall I ever forget the look dear 
father gave me ’—and the fine eyes fill- 
ed—‘‘ two weeks before he died when I 
read the note from our teacher in which 
she commended my interest in my stud- 
ies and what she was pleased to term 
‘my proficiency’inthem. It was worth 
all the kisses in the world. Let me tell 
you, too, Jessie, that if all husbands 
beamed on their wives with such proud 
affection as George Maynard did when 
told of his wife’s devotion to that poor 
family of Tracys, and how she had de- 
nied herself a new cloak that they might 
have blankets, kisses would not be need- 
ed. I know one wife who would value 
such a beaming far beyond them. [I 
happened to be calling at the Maynards 
when her sister Lucy divulged the secret 
of the cloak, and of her sister’s devotion 
to the poor family, and so saw that there 
was one genuine and loving husband at 
least.” 

‘*But do you never kiss husband or 
children, Margaret ?” 

‘* Rarely, very rarely, and then it is 
not, I trust, with a blind animal instinct, 
but as a reward of merit for self-denial, 
obedience, honor. A kissshould be given 
seldom enough to be a rarity ; never as 
a surfeit. Now do you care half as 
much for a kiss from Charles as approv- 
ing looks and commendations to see that 
he appreciates your efforts in managing 
your children and home ?” 

‘*No. Really, though, I do like a kiss 
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thrown in occasionally, as well as chil- 
dren like taffy. But there comes Susan. 
Susan's an inveterate kisser. How will 
you escape ?” 

‘* By dropping into Willis’s. I’m com- 
missioned by Belle to get some new mu- 


sic,” and with a pleasant bow and smile 
she slid inside just in time to escape the 
demonstrative young lady, who made up 
for the loss of her kiss to one by giving 
two to the other friend. 

COUSIN CONSTANCE. 





THE HYGIENE 


N ashort article published not very 
long ago in the Western Rural a 
writer recites the practical use of bath- 
ing, and does it in the emphatic lan- 
guage of the experienced physician, who 
knows from observation the effect of 
water in promoting health. A few 
changes adapts it to these columns: 

Among all the appliances for health 
and comfort to mankind, we may safely 
say there is nothing so well-known, so 
useful and so comforting, and yet so 
carelessly performed or thoughtlessly 
neglected, as bathing. The skin of the 
human body, from head to foot, is a net- 
work of pores. One can not put a finger 
on asingle place without covering sev- 
eral hundred little openings, which 
ought always to be kept clear of obstruc- 
tions. As evidence of the truth of this 
statement we need only call to mind the 
great drops of sweat so often seen gather- 
ing on one’s face and other parts of the 
body in warm weather—especially dur- 
ing the time of severe exertion. These 
pores lead into minute tubes or channels, 
that meander through the skin. 

The dust which comes in contact with 
animals covered with hair is mostly kept 
out, and the perspiration is conducted 
away from the pores of the skin by those 
hairs ; hence, bathing is not so essential 
with them as with mankind, whose bod- 
ies are practically denuded of such pro- 
tection. The glutinous mass of perspira- 
tion, dust and filth, which in time gath- 
ers on the surface of the unwashed or 
cleansed body, covers and clogs the pores, 
and often poisons the system. Frequent 
ablutions and an occasional immersion in 
water are thus desirable and often indis- 
pensable to health and comfort; conse- 


OF BATHING. 


quently, every family should have a con- 
venient bath of some kind, not only for 
general neatness of person, but asa means 
of preserving health, and in many cases 
employed under the advice of a good 
physician. - 

In the long catalogue of diseases to 
which flesh is heir, scarcely one can be 
named in the treatment of which a bath 
is useless. To those blessed with good 
health, a bath, as a common-sense appli- 
ance, gives thrift and growth to healthy 
functions, a brightness and delightful se- 
renity, a clearness of mind and buoyancy 
of spirit. It is certainly a blessing to 
both mind and body. For the mental 
worker, it is a nerve tonic. A thorough 
application of water of proper tempera- 
ture will calm and give strength and 
tone to his whole system. The indoor 
laborer, who gets but a scanty supply of 
fresh air, needs a bath to obtain the 
skin invigorating elements of the open 
air. 

The outdoor laborer—especially the 
farmer—who works with heroic energy 
all day long, unavoidably gathers on the 
entire surface of his body a complete 
prison-wall of dust and viscid perspira- 
tion ; and when his day’s work is done 
he needs then,more than any other thing, 
not only a wash, but a good bath to fit 
him for home society, his clean bed and 
refreshing sleep. 

Every one needs a bath at times, and 
every human habitation should contain 
something for a complete immersion in 
water, and, since convenient and efficient 
portable baths at comparatively low fig- 
ures are now extensively advertised for 
sale, there is little excuse for most people 
to be without this priceless benefit. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





How a Feather Grows.—In the 
skin of a fowl, where a feather is to appear, 
there is to be seen a little pit, and at the bot- 
tom of this rises a tiny mound or pyramid. 
Around this pyramid certain little grooves 
extend deeper at the base, seeming to radi- 
ate from one large groove at one side, all 
growing shallower, and finally disappearing 
at the top. This whole pyramid is covered 
with a skin composed of the same scales, or 
flattened cells, as those which cover the 
whole body. In the ordinary process of 
growth the new formations on the surface of 
the body throw off as effete matter, the 
older portions of the skin, but here they are 
retained, and become so closely united to 
each other as to form a sort of honey-coat, 
more or less strong (according to its age) 
over the surface of the pyramid. As new 
cells grow at the base, they push up this lit- 
tle honey protuberance till it breaks at its 
thinnest point, which is opposite the large 
groove. Then, as new growths still push it 
onward and flatten it, it assumes the form of 
a feather, the ridge in the main furrow or 
groove being the shaft, while the side 
grooves form the separate barbs of the vein. 
When all this web of the feather is formed, 
the pyramid loses its grooves and becomes 
smooth. All parts are of equal thickness, 
and so hard as to break easily, but remain 
tubular and form the quill, which is attached 
to what remains to the pyramid. The fin- 
ger nails, and even single hairs, are devel- 
oped and formed in the same way, and every 
one, who has injured a nail and lost it, 
knows how long a process—some three or 
‘four months—is required to reproduce the 
missing finish to his digit.—Pou/try Mascot. 


A Late Word on Potatoes.—A 
Maine correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man writes: A learned professor from Mas- 
sachusetts, recently in a Jecture at a Grange 
meeting in the potato bel. of Penobscot and 
Aroostook counties, said: ‘* Never cut pota- 
toes for seed; plant large whole potatoes, 
but plant small potatoes in preference to 
cutting large ones. Planting the potatoes 
whole would advance the crop ten or twelve 
days.” This is pernicious doctrine. Whole 


potatoes give an excess of vines and produce 
an excess of small potatoes, which no 
amount of fertilizers could overcome. Be- 
sides being a waste of seed it would take 
twenty or twenty-five bushels of large pota- 
toes to plant an acre, whereas cight to ten is 
sufficient. Last year my large potatoes be- 
coming exhausted, I picked out a bushel of 
small ones to finish my land. The result 
was about half the land was vacant and 
what did grow came to nothing. My prac- 
tice is to cut a medium size potato into four 
pieces, being careful to cut from the sprout 
end tothe butt. This will give about two 
eyes on a piece dropped fourteen inches 
apart in the drill, while three feet apart will 
cover the ground with vines. For two years 
I have sent to Aroostook county for seed. 
This high Northern latitude, where the snow 
lies deep on the ground when I am plant- 
ing, 450 miles by rail almost due North, 
grows the best and earliest seed potatoes in 
the world. 

Last year we put into market 150 bushels 
on the 8th to 10th of July on a bare market 
at $1.25 per bushel from less than one-half 
acre of ground, and actually sold to farmers 
around here that had none fit to dig. Thus 
by sending North for seed we claim to ad- 
vance the crop two weeks and double the 
yield. 


The Derivation of the Austra- 
lians.—The inhabitants of the continent of 
Australia. have long been a puzzle to eth- 
nologists. Of Negroid complexion, features 
and skeletal character, yet without the 
characieristic frizzly hair, their position has 
been one of great difficulty to determine. 
They have, in fact, been a stumbling-block 
in the way of every system proposed. The 
solution, supported by many considerations 
too lengthy to enter into here, appears to lie 
in the supposition that they are not a dis- 
tinct race at all, that is, not a homogeneous 
group formed by the gradual modification 
of one of the primitive stocks, but rather a 
cross between two already formed branches 
of these stocks. According to this view, 
Australia was originally peopled with frizzly- 
haired Melanesians, such as those whick still 
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do, or did till the recent European invasion, 
dwell in the smaller islands which surround 
the north, east and southern portions of the 
continent, but that a strong infusion of some 
other race, probably a low form of Cauca- 
sian Melanochroi, such as that which still 
inhabits the interior of the southern parts of 
India, has spread throughout the land from 
the northwest, and produced a modification 
of the physical characters, especially of the 
hair. This influence did not extend across 
Bass’s strait into Tasmania, where, as just 
said, the Melanesian element remained in its 
purity. It is more strongly marked in the 
northern and central parts of Australia than 
on many portions of the southern and west- 
ern coasts, where the lowness of type and 
more curly hair, sometimes closely approach- 
ing to frizzly, show a stronger retention of 
the Melanesian element. If the evidence 
should prove sufficiently strong to establish 
this view of the origin of the Australian na- 
tives, it will no longer be correct to speak of 
a primitive Australian, or even Australoid, 
race or type, or look for traces of the former 
existence of such a race anywhere out of 
their own land.—Popular Science Monthly. 


The Discoverer of Spectacles. 
—Fewer inventions have conferred a greater 
blessing on the human race than that which 
assists impaired vision. It is impossible to 
say how many there are at the present day 
whose lives would be almost valueless were 
it not for the use of spectacles. Indeed, Dr. 
Jolinson rightly expressed his surprise, that 
such a benefactor as the discoverer of spec- 
tacles should have been regarded with in- 
difference, and found no worthy biographer 
to celebrate his ingenuity. Unfortunately, 
however, his name is a matter of much un- 
certainty ; and, hence, a grateful posterity 
have been prevented bestowing upon his 
memory that honor which it has so richly 
merited. But it may be noted that popular 
opinion has long ago pronounced in favor of 
Spina, a Florentine monk. as the rightful 
claimant, although some are in favor of Rog- 
er Bacon. Monsieur Speon, in his “ Re- 
searches Curieuses d’Antiquité,” fixes the 
date of the invention of spectacies between 
the vears 1280 and 1811, and says that Alex- 
ander de Spina, having seen a pair made by 
some other person who was unwilling to 


communicate the secret of their construction 
ordered a pair for himself, and found them 
so useful that he cheerfully and promptly 
made the invention public. According to an 
Italian‘antiquary, the person to whom Spina 
was indebted for his information was Salvi- 
no, who died in the year 1318, and he quotes 
from a manuscript in his possession an epi- 
taph which records the circumstance : 
**Here lies Salvino Armoto d’Armati, of 
Florence, the inventor of spectacles. May 
God pardon his sins. The year 1318.”— 
London Standard. 

Chrome Steel.—Chrome steel is not, 
as is often supposed, a brand of carbon 
steel of which the word ‘‘chrome” is the 
trade-mark. It is an alloy of chromium and 
iron, the proportions of which are accurate. 
ly weighed and scrupulously exact in every 
grade, both metals uniting perfectly in alloy 
become integral in their unity, thereby pro- 
ducing a uniform steel that will not deteri- 
orate by the continued application of great 
heat, and, unlike carbon steel, can be 
worked with perfect reliability in large 
masses, a quality of vital importance in the 
general uses of steel. The authorities at the 
U. 8S. navy yard, Washington, D. C., after 
having subjected it to a thorough test, re- 
ported as follows: ‘‘It is of a uniform tex- 
ture in large or small masses; it is exceed- 
ingly tough when hardened ; it will do from 
three to four times more work in all the 
various kinds of tools than carbon steel 
will; it can be welded and worked at the 
same ease that wrought-iron can, and 
can be made into all the various forms re- 
quired for machinery without danger of 
being destroyed by overheating.” 

An importunt feature of chrome steel over 


common steel is, that it can not be cut or’ 


broken by the finest steel saws, drills, or 
chisels, as it is much harder than sv ch tools 
can be made. On this account it is partic- 
ularly adapted for window-guards, gratings, 
doors, and other constructions previously 
referred to. Its cost, above the common 
iron used for such purposes, is trifling com- 
pared with the increased security.—Build- 
ing. 

Driving Horses Without Shoes. 
—Mr. P. H. Fagan, furniture and piano 
mover at Malden, Mass., has driven two 
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horses, weighing 1,100 pounds each, and 
one 1,300 pounds, without shoes since Janu- 
ary, 1885, with the foilowing satisfactory 
results, reported by the Boston Transcript: 

The large horse had always been lame 
since he bought him fourteen years ago, un- 
til he took his shoes off, but has not gone 
lame since. He has driven on hard flint 
roads, and of course on pavements in 
Boston. The- horses travel better than be- 
fore their shoes were taken off. They are 
not afraid on slippery pavements, as they 
were with shoes on, and there is no trouble 
in getting round on any kind of going in 
the city. Mr. Fagan drove to Shrewsbury, 
thirty-five miles from Malden, after two 
days’ rain in February, 1885, when it was so 
icy that a boy could skate all the way, and 
had no trouble. He left home at 7 A. M., 
and the horses did not slip. The hoof is 
hard and broad, and the frog is full and 
plump and ona level. They have driven 
two winters on ice and snow altogether 
better than when they were shod. Their 
feet are better for all purposes, they can 
travel faster, pull as much and go more 
miles in the same time than they could 
when shod. This is altogether in accérd- 
ance with what Dr. Page advances in his 
book on horses’ feed and feet, published a 
year or so ago, and which has done much 
toward instructing horsemen in the right 
treatment of their animals. 


Scouring Action of Water.—The 
carrying or transporting power of water in- 
creases as the sixth power of the velocity— 
a prodigious rate of increase, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that a stream having a 
a velocity six times as great as another will 
be able to transport material weighing 
46,656 times as much as that carried by the 
slower stream. The data from which en- 
gineers commonly calculate the ‘effect of a 
scour on a river bottom are about as fol- 
lows: A stream flowing with a velocity of 
three inches per second barely produces an 
effect on fine clay ; six inches per second 
will raise fine sand; eight inches per 
second will raise sand of the coarseness of 
linseed; twelve inches per second will 
sweep along fine gravel; twenty-four inches 
per second (or one and one-third miles per 
hour) will carry pebbles of about one inch 
diameter; thirty-six inches per second 


(which is about two miles per hour, or 
about two-thirds the rate of speed of a 
moderate walk) will sweep along fragments 
the size of an egg. 

The Chemical Composition of 
Man.—From a chemical point of view, 
man is composed of thirteen elements, of 
which five are gases and eight are solids. 
If we consider the chemical composition of 
a man of the average weight of 154 pounds, 
we will tind that he is composed in large 
part of o®ygen, which is in a state of extreme 
compression. In fact, a man weighing 154 
pounds contains ninety-seveu pounds of 
oxygen, the volume of which, at ordinary 
temperature, would exceed 980 cubic feet. 
The /ydrogen is much less in quantity, there 
being less than fifteen pounds, but which, 
in a free state, would occupy a volume of 
2,800 cubic feet. The three other gases are 
nitrogen, nearly four pounds; chlorine, 
about twenty-six ounces, and fluorine, three 
and a quarter ounces. Of the solids, carbon 
stands at the head of the metalloids, there 
being forty-eight pounds. Next comes phos- 
phorus, twenty-six ounces, and sulphur, 
three and a quarter ounces. The most 
abundant metal is calcium, more than three 
pounds; next potassium, two and a half 
ounces; sodiwm, two and a quarter ounces ; 
and, lastly, ¢ron, one and a quarter ounces. 
It is needless to say that the various combi- 
nations made by these thirteen elements are 
almost innumerable.—Le Practicien. 

—— 
BEFORE AND AFTER. 
VERY ILL. 
Name, oh, doctor! name your fee! 
Ask , Pll pay whate’er it be! 
Skill like yours, I know comes high, 
Only do not let me die; 
Get me out of this, and I 
Cash will offer—instantly! 
CONVALESOENT. 


Cut, oh, doctor! cut that fee; 

Cut, or not a dime from me ; 

Iam not a millionaire, 

But I'll do whatever's square ; 

Only make a bill that’s fair, 

And Ill settle presently. 
WELL! 


Book, oh, doctor! book your fee! 
Charge , ll pay it futurely, 
When the crops all by are laid, 
When every other bill is paid, 
Soy when of death again afraid) 
"ll pay it—grudgingly. St. Louis Med. 
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THE SEX OF BRAIN, 

In the June number of the Popular 
Science Monthly a letter appears signed 
Helen H. Gardener, in which the writer 
takes Dr. W. A. Hammond rather sharp- 
ly to task for certain statements of his, 
in a recent article, relative to the quality 
and weight of the female brain as com- 
pared with the male. One of these state- 
ments is to the effect that an average 
male brain is so different in many par- 
ticulars from an average female brain 
that but a little experience in their ob- 
servation’ would be sufficient to enable 
onetodistinguish them. He says: ‘‘The 
male brain is larger, its vertical and 
transverse diameters are greater propor- 
tionally, the shape is quite different, the 
convolutions are more intricate, the 
sulci deeper, the secondary fissures more 
numerous, the gray matter of the corres- 
ponding parts of the brain decidedly 
thicker.” 

Should we compare the brain of the 
adult woman as she averages in Ameri- 
can society, with that of the average 
adult man, several of these particulars 
will be found to be true, and while cer- 
tain differences in the cerebral develop- 


ment are incidental to sexhood, and are: 
not evidences of inferiority, there are 
others that may be taken to show inferior 
mental capacity. This mental incapac- 
ity, Miss Gardener rightly attributes to 
the lack of opportunity for mental de- 
velopment, that has been the lot of ‘Wo- 
men in civilization, while Dr. Hammond 
appears to hold, that the lower range of 
mental power in women is due to a na- 
tive incapacity, an unalterable difference 
in brain mass. 

One item of this difference is specific 
gravity, which Dr. H. alleges is shown 
by his own observations to be ‘‘ greater 
in man than in woman.” Now, as every 
physiologist knows that specific gravity 
is a matter of much variability in the 
solid and fluid substance of the body, the: 
claim of an absolute standard for the soft 
viscus of the encephalou appears to us a 
going beyond our present data. We 
wonder that close observers like Sappey, 
Wundt, Voit, Brown Sequard, Quain, 
Luys, Bastian, Dalton, Wagner, etc., 
have not determined this and provided 
a datum for the proving of brain-sex. 

In infancy and childhood the inherent 
marks of difference are certainly few, 
and we frankly admit that we should not 
approach a test of our capability of selec- 
tion without misgiving, when all that 
might be submitted for examination were 
a bare brain on a platter. In aduit life, 
however, there are organic indications 
in structure and form that supply a clue 
Yet, 
there are men, who are so much like 


for the use of the experienced. 


their mothers, that their brains alone 
would be insufficient material for judg- 
ment. So there are women whose ner- 
vous organization from head to feet is 


more like their fathers than their moth- 
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ers. Who does not know girls who are 
more boyish than girlish—girls in whom 
the mentality is so saliently masculine that 
the common expression is that nature 
made a mistake in their sexhood. We 
know that such. brains would offer a 
severe trial to any anatomist, whatever 
his experience, to determine their place. 

Dr. Hammond evidently appreciates 
the analogous evidences furnished by 
size, form and appearance of the head as 
a whole, but goes too far in his attribu- 
tion to the brain alone as a test of sex- 
hood. 

Another point referred to by the P. S. 
M’s correspondent is the assertion ‘‘ that 
the head of a boy or girl does not grow 
We 
were inclined to impugn this as a mis- 
take of the lady-critic in quoting from 
Dr. H.’s article, but a reference to our 
file of the P. S. M. decided the doubt 
in so emphatic and surprising a manner 
that we quote his words more fully : 


in size after the seventh year.” 


‘The brain of a child is larger in pro- 
portion to its body than is that of the 
adult. A fact which is somewhat aston- 
ishing to those not aware of it is that 
the head of a boy or girl does not grow 
in size after the seventh year; so that 
the hat that is worn at that age can be 
worn just as well at thirty.” 

We confess ourselves rather staggered 
by this assertion of a prominent member 
of the Neurological Society of New 
York, in this era of brain advancement. 
Gray, Dalton, Flint, Quain, and other 
authorities easily accessible, assure us 
that the brain may grow up to even 
forty years. Our own observations of 
young and oid warrant us in saying 
that the child of seven or eight may ex- 
pect to have a head at least an inch 


larger at sixteen. The boy of ten who 
has a head twenty-one inches in circum- 
ference, will as a rule have a twenty- 
two or twenty-two and a half inch head 
at twenty-five. We half suspect that 
Dr. H. had been looking over some old 
references just before writing his article, 
possibly such an author as John Gordon, 
or Sir William Hamilton, of fifty 
years ago, and incautiously permitted 
their passé opinions to escape at the 
point of his pen. Or perhaps it was in a 
semi-jocose vein the error was permitted 
to take verbal form that its writer might 
see whether his readers would swallow 
it, or come to the support of truth in in- 
dignant surprise. 


THE MISTAKES OF LIFE. 

Some thoughtful person has been ana- 
lyzing the errors and mistakes made in 
common life, and finds that of all the 
number which at first glance most of us 
would estimate by the thousand there 
are but fourteen important ones, which 
array the great majority of the others 
under their respective heads. These 
fourteen mistakes are enumerated thus : 

1. Setting up our own standard of 
right and wrong; and, 2. Judging peo- 





ple accordingly; 3. Measuring the en- 
joyment of others by our own; 4. Ex- 
pecting uniformity of opinion in this 
world ; 5. Looking for judgment and 
experience in youth ; 6. Endeavoring to 
mould all dispositions alike ; 7. Yielding 
to immaterial trifles; 8. Looking for 
perfection in our own actions ; 9. Wor- 
rying ourselves and others with what 
can not be remedied ; 10. Not alleviat- 
ing all that needs alleviation as far as 
lies in our power; 11. Not making al- 
lowances for the infirmities of others ; 
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12. Considering everything impossible 
that we can not perform; 13. Believing 
only what our finite minds can grasp ; 
14. Expecting to be able to understand 
everything. 

A general inspection of these great 
mistakes, so common in human experi- 
ence, leads to the conclusion that they 
are due to one great want in the mental 
economy, and that is harmonious cul- 
ture. It would be altogether unlikely 
for the man who has made himself con- 
versant with the constitution of riind, 
and seriously views the world from the 
vantage ground that such knowledge 
furnishes, to make any of these mistakes 
deliberately. Perceiving, as eyery stu- 
dent of mind does in the early part of 
his observations, that the differing types 
of intellect and moral character are 
primarily dependent upon organization, 
he could not expect to make his own 
measure a standard of universal refer- 
ence. He might censure men on whom 
nature had bestowed more than average 
gifts of intellect or sentiment, and who 
were found indifferent to their oppor 
tunities and privileges, degrading by 
abuse what was designed for their own 
elevation and the betterment of their 
fellows. He might point out the fact 
that as a rule we do not exercise our fac- 
ulties to their full extent, and conse- 
quently fail to achieve all that we should. 

On the side of allowance and tolera- 
tion a true knowledge of mind exhibits a 
significant superiority over false or fan- 
ciful notions of character, for it not 
only is kind and considerate of the in- 
firmities of others, but disposed to help 
the weak toward a better exercise of the 
understanding ; a better use of the facul- 
ties, imperfect though they may be. The 


people who are exacting, arbitrary, 
puffed up with an overweening sense of 
their own importance and capacity are 
In- 
dustry and a bull-dog-like pertinacity 


not competent judges of character. 
may have won pecuniary success in 
some line of trade, but in their eager 
pursuit of gain the noble and generous 
side of character has been neglected, and 
with the getting of money they have lost 
that wisdom which is above all, the 
wisdom of a developed, enlightened 
mind. 


ONE WAY TO HELP REFORM. 

In England the movement in behalf 
of temperance reform appears to be gath- 
ering strength, and those who deal in 
intoxicating beverages or derive benetit 
(indirectly) from their sale are greatly 
alarmed. It is said that wine and dram- 
shops, once the most valuable of proper- 
ty, bringing often at public auction ex- 
travagant prices, are now regarded with 
If we look beneath the 
surface of temperance matters over there 
with our English cousins, the reason for 
this change will be evident. We will 
find that there is a progressive spirit of 
organization that pervades the intelli- 
gent classes. There is a large associa- 


uncertainity. 


tion of ministers who have arrayed them- 


selves against liquor drinking. There is 


a strong body of medical men, among 
them some of the most distinguished, 
who urge the non-use of alcohol in the 
treatment of diseases. Great dinners are 
given at which there is no wine, and 
temperance restaurants and hotels on 
the Waverly pattern are becoming more 
and more popular. When we were on 
the other side of the ‘big pond,” sev- 
eral years ago, we found it difficult to 
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obtain accommodation for ourself at a 
Waverly in either London or Glasgow 
on account of the constant demands 
upon their facilities—and it was during 
the dull season of the year when hotels 
of the ordinary sort, with their gin and 
beer conveniences, were offering a lib- 
eral choice of empty rooms to infrequent 
guests. In Edinburgh we were present 
at a dinner by invitation where nearly 
all the company were ‘‘commercial men” 
from different parts of the country, and 
a pleasant company it was, but no liquor 
was ordered or brought to the table. 
What a contrast with the habits of the 
commercial travelers of America when 
convivial ! 

Coffee restaurants are increasing to the 
suppression of old and once favorite gin 
and beer palaces. 

If the good work of temperance re- 
form is to go on vigorously here our peo- 
ple must imitate their English cousins, 
and organize on a wide scale for its pros- 
ecution. Let our medical men, our 
clergymen, our lawyers and merchants 
organize associations declaring for absti- 
nence, and let them sustain cordially the 
barless hotel and temperance restaurant, 
and keep open ia every crowded neigh- 
borhood cheerful evening resorts for the 
young and old who lack the comfort 
Or- 


ganized, steady action on the part of men 


and ease of home and family life. 


and women in the higher walks of city 
societ, in such practical directions as 
we have indicated, would in time so con- 
trol the drinking habits of the masses 
that High License laws would not be 
necessary, and disgrace would not be 
heaped upon the official who should re- 
sist the enforcement of a penalty for the 
illicit sale of whisky. 


THE ORDINARY GIRL. 


““JusT an ordinary girl!” said ar 
acquaintance. ‘‘There are hundreds 
like her.” 

This of a youthful specimen of the 
sex who met us on the way. She was 
simply clothed, merely a plain, dull 
plaid of some kind of woolen stuff which 
fitted her rather square, and robust form 
so loosely that arms, lungs, heart and 
lower extremities had room for move- 
ment as she walked briskly along. She 
had no ‘‘ Jersey” with its kid-glove ex- 
posures of anatomical deficiences, and 
no overskirt beaded and puckered and 
tied-back in the latest style. Her hat 
was a low-crowned one, with a flower or 
two just relieving its monotone of color; 
and her hair smoothly combed and tied 
up in a simple knot, offered no sharp 
contrast to attract special attention to 
the homely features of her broad face. 
We did not see anything akin to the flash 
of genius from ‘glorious eyes” as she 
modestly glanced at us in passing, per- 
haps wondering what there could be in 
her that would draw the look of a 

She had no “‘ style” to attract 
just a straightforward, easy 


stranger. 
notice, 
gait ; there was no twitching or swaying 
of skirts, no nervous simper or spas- 
modic jerk of hands or feet, no looking 
this way and that, nor any ogling of 
passers-by. She was evidently but an 
average girl, with no special ambitions, 
no ‘lofty aim” in life ; simply disposed 
to pursue the course of action that be- 
longed to the day or the hour. 

Our companion’s remark had in it a 
shade of disdain, and after completing 
our short review of its object we turned 


to him and said: ‘‘Bless her! What 
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would the world do without the ordinary 
girl?’ He stopped on his heel a moment, 
looked sharply in our face, as if doubtful 
of ‘our sincerity, and with a glance of 
enthusiasm, exclaimed : ‘‘ You are right 


it is the ordinary girl, loyal to home, 
faithful to duty, unpretending, willing 
to do and to suffer, cheerful in the midst 
of the commonest service, that makes 
life tolerable. Blessings on her!” 
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Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
vounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our conrrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contribul ors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘“‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the n>cessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 


Heart’s Funorionx.—J. W. 8.—The an- 
cient notions of the heart, as having to do 


with certain faculties of the mind, especially 
the warm sentiments of affection, benevo- 
lence, etc., were figments of the imagina- 
tion, and due chiefly to ignorance of the 
anatomy and physiology of the organ. The 
heart is an important machine in the lifes 
processes, inasmuch as its duty is to main- 
tain the circulation of the blood by its 
pumping action. It has nothing to do 
with the production of thought, no more 
than the gardener’s pump that raises the 
water for irrigating the plants has to do 
with the vegetables and fruits that grow on 
the plots. The water ministers to the 
growth of plants; so the blood ministers to 
the growth and health of the brain, which is 
the true organ of the mental entity. We do 
not say that the brain originates mind or 
thought ; no one who understands the phil- 
osophy of modern Phrenology (the Phrenol- 
ogy of Combe) will say that. We do not 
know what the essence of mind is, but are 
satisfied that it isa force or power of itself and 
operates through matter, the brain in man 
being itsspecial instrument of human expres- 
sion. All modern research of substantial 
value concurs in this physiological fact. 


Wauat Suatt I Do?—G. B.—You are right 
in thinking that a phrenological examination 
made by a competent person will help you 
toward deciding. But you are scarcely 
right in thinking that such a ‘“‘ prelude,” as 
the Rev. Joseph Cook would say, will guar- 
antee success. As a requisite to success, 
mental adaptation to the pursuit chosen, is 
first; but there are other considerations that 
are very important. One is the taking hold 
of the chosen vocation with thorough- 
going earnestness, and mastering its details 
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and learning all about it. Patient training 
is absolutely necessary to success, no matter 
what one’s talents are. Although fitness 
renders the training easy and gives a degree 
of facility in practice that the man unfit for 
his pursuit can not acquire. You speak of 
‘‘ inclination ” to this or that. Inclination is 
not by any means a sign of adaptation. 
When the circus is in town, every boy 
thinks that he would like to be an athlete 
or a clown, and is found practicing the 
tumbling or the tricks in theb:rn or back- 
yard. But very few boys would be likely 
to succeed in such grotesque fields of action. 
When inclination is more than a passing 
caprice, and is associated with a conscious- 
ness of fitness, the probability of good 
attainment in the desired direction is strong. 
A time of waiting occurs, however, to the 
most industrious before rewards come. 
Mouatr.—F. C.—The genuine fabric bear- 
ing this name is of Asiatic production, and 
is a coarse cloth made of the hair of the An- 
gora goat. In Europe and America the stuff 
sold under the name is almost entirely an 
imitation cloth composed of wool and cotton 


An inquiry of an experienced drygoods 
dealer should furnish more extended infor- 


mation. Wool is certainly better for under- 
clothing, and outer too, in all seasons, than 
silk fiber. 


Skriv Diszasr.—W. M.—The trouble your 
friend complains of would disappear if she 
modified her living; eating simple food, re- 
fraining from the flesh sorts and all stimu- 
lants ; clothing herself in light, easy-fitting 
garments; bathing often, and sleeping in a 
cool bed. Read ‘‘ Natural Cure,” ‘ Diges- 
tion and Dyspepsia,” and ‘‘ Household 
Remedies” for other suggestions. 


EDs. bat Coen Sav. ENS 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 














Denominational Craniology.— 
This is the way a correspondent of the Oc- 
tographic Review, Ohio, analyzes some of the 
leading Christian sects : 

I have lately been listening to some of the 


most distinguished clergymen of the city 
Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian. It is 
remarkable how phrenologically these par- 
ties are distinguishable. In looking over 
the congregations you will see marked 
cranial peculiarities, and adaptions to the 
several classes of belief. For instance among 
the Baptists you will observe a tolerable 
smooth, equalized development, with, per- 
haps a preponderance of Ideality, Individu- 
ality, Hope, Firmness and Self-esteem, and a 
deficiency in Causality, Mirthfulness and 
Veneration. Ina general way the Methodists 
are well-developed in Hope, Mirthfulness, 
Cautiousness and Approbativeness, strong 
in Veneration, but deficient {in Construc- 
tiveness, Causality, Comparison and Locali- 
ty. The Presbyterian shows large Develop- 
ment in Secretiveness, Cautiousness Appro- 
bation and Self-esteem. Acquisitiveness is 
large, and Ideality excessive, with strong 
Destructiveness. These prevailing senti- 
ments incline the subjects to become relig- 
ous specialists, controlled by their peculiar 
temperaments. Among the apostles, had 
such considerations prevailed, the sedate 
Jobn would have been the Baptist, the ardent 
Peter the Methodist and the critical Paul 
the Presbyterian. But being governed by 
faith and not sentiment they were not spe- 
cialisis, but whole Christians. 

Who Was Right ?—At one of the 
lectures which I gave during the past win- 
ter I examined a head in the dark, and pro- 
nounced its owner of a low moral nature, 
and said that he would be governed by pas- 
sion, and destitute of refinement, and also 
that he lacked the finer feelings necessary 
in making up & man. 

All this was doubted by some, denied by 
many, and believed by a very few. But the 
result. 

A short time ago his wife (who had re. 
cently received a legacy) gave him a check 
on a bank in Washington for forty dollars, 
with which to buy a cow. 

Instead of buying the cow he went on a 
big ‘‘ spree,” and turned up two weeks later 
in Indiana. Being without money he was 
obliged to ‘‘ tramp” it home, where he arrived 
at last very much used up as the result of 
his irregularities. 


Now, who wasright? 6. A. LAYMAN. 
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PERSONAL. 


Wruum A. Wuaeerer, Ex. Vice-Presi- 
dent, died after a prolonged illness, June 
Ath last. Thus closed the career of a really 
worthy and eminent man, who gave the 
best years of his life to the public service. 
He sat in both branches of the New York 
Legislature ; he presided over the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1867; he was a con- 
gressmen for a number of years, and held 
the Vice-Presidency of the United States for 
a term. These were all positions of grave 
responsibility, and he met the highest re- 
quirements of them all. It used to be said 
of him when he was a member of Congress 
that he possessed more influence than any 
other member of the New York delegation ; 
that. his fellows when in doubt as to what 
ought to be done on any puzzling measure 
were accustomed to look to Wheeler for 
guidance. They had discovered that his 
judgment was sound, that he kept himself 
well-informed in regard to everything of 
moment on the calendar of the House, and 
that he was never an axe-grinder. In his 


other public positions he inspired the same 


confidence. Not a man of brilliant, showy 
parts, his was the leadership which results 
from the union of great natural sagacity, 
sturdy common-sense, with unswerving 
moral rectitude. Who will take the place 
thus left vacant in statesmanship and citi- 
zenship ? 

Marerep.—Rev. Wm. K. Scott and Mis- 
Etta M. Chamberlain, recently from Chicago, 
April 20th, 1887, at the home of the bride’s 
sister, Mrs. Chas. 8. Poor, Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Scott, was formerly pastor of the Re- 
union Presbyterian Church of Chicago, but 
is now pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
of Burrton. Kansas. 

While a student in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. Mr. Scott attended 
the session of the Phrenological Institute, in 
the fall of 1883. 


James Liox died in San Francisco ten 
years ago,leaving in the hands of trustees an 
estate of about $3.000 000. to be divided 
among various charitable and scientific so- 
cities. The estate is yet unsettled, but the 
trustees have drawn over $100.000 in sal- 
aries and have paid out nearly $200,000 in 
lawyers’ fees. So a contemporary tells us. 


He should not be surprised by such petty 
doings. In the East we should regard the 
Lick matter beneath notice, as witness the 
Hoyt, Carpenter and other estate contests. 





WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Let no man value at a little price, 
A virtuous woman’s counsei. 


Chapman. 
Nothing is more beautiful than virtue; 
nothing fairer, nothing more lovely. 
Cicero. 
There are few who conceive how instru- 
mental the tongue is to salvation or condem- 


nation. — Quesnel. 


He who shall introduce into public affairs 
the principles of primitive Christianity will 
revolutionize the world.— Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

““The massive gates of circumstance 

Are turned upon the smallest hinge, 

And thus some seeming petty chance, 

Oft gives our life its after-tinge.” 


It is well-known to all experienced minds 
that our earnest convictions are often depen- 
dent on subtle impressions for which words 
are too coarse a medium. 


Tae OatH oF Huppooratses.—Date 400 
years, B.C. ‘‘ My life shall be pure and 
holy. Into whatever house I enter, I will go 
for the good of the patient. I will abstain 
ftom inflicting any voluntary injury, and 
from leading away any, whether man or 
woman, bond or free ” 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and theh, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A man who kad a scolding wife, being 
asked what he did for a living, replied that 
he ‘‘ kept a hot-house,” 





For all of us the question is not at all to 
ascertain how much or how little corruption 
there is in human nature, but to ascertain 
whether out of all the mass of that nature 
we are of the sheep or goat breed. 
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A tailor-made woman should never faint in 
public. A recent case of exhaustion made 
certain disclosures that greatly weaken our 
faith in the female form divine. 


Mistress (to servant): ‘‘ Did you tell those 
ladies at the door that I was not at home?” 
Servant: ‘‘Yis mum.” Mistress: ‘‘ What 
did they say?” Servant: ‘‘ How fortinit.” 


German (yawning): How you vas, Hans? 
You don’t know me no more, ain't it?” 
Hans: ‘‘ Mine frent, if you vas shut your 
mouth so I can your face see, den mebbe I 
tell you who you vas.” 

‘**T beg a thousand pardons for coming so 
late,” said a gentleman to his hostess. ‘‘ My 
dear sir,” replied the lady. graciously, ‘‘ no 
pardons are needed. You can never come 
too late.” 

That wonderful little darkey of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has turned up again. When 
asked the other day how he lived, he gave 
the well-known answer: ‘‘In de summer, 
sah, we lives offen d» fishes, and in de win- 
tah we lives cffen de sick Yankees.” 

Bagley: ‘‘Going to Newport this sum- 
mer?” Stubb: ‘* H’m, well, I dunno. Maria 
inclines to Cape May: Tom wants to take in 
the Yellowstone ; Hortense thinks there is 
nothing like Saratoga, and Mrs. Stubb has 
a hankering after Europe.” ‘And where do 
you want to go?” ‘Me? Oh, I'll take my 
outing on the strect cars riding to the office 
every day. Just the same as last summer ; 


just the same.” 
o7+ =a —__ 


My Aunt Bethiah. 
Indeed, ’tis not a lovely name, 
Though lovely was her life ; 
But she was such a comely dame— 
Old Uncle Abel’s wife! 


She felt a sorrow keenly, but 
Was still alive to fun; 

And often made a dinner on 
Two apples and a bun. 

Her genial face and sunny smile 
Kept off a load of sin ;— 

She owned a little basket that 
She kept the goodies in. 

There dwelt a happv heart within— 
A spirit kind and warm ; 

She early made her flannels up 
To shield her from the storm. 


Full oft the wretched thought of her 
*Mid winter gales and snows ; 

Her warmest blankets covered them, 
Her linsey-woolsey clothes. 


She lived the placid life of one 
Whom no dismay disturbs ; 

If sick, she shunned the doctors, and 
Got well on roots and herbs. 


Her vision, clear, despite her age, 
Required no aided sight ; 

She rose at dawn and went to bed 
At “early candle-light.” 

So all her happy days were spent 
In works of faith and cheer ; 

Her income, half the homestead rent, 
For taxes every year. 

Long have I known her work of grace, 
And long enjoyed her smile, 

And welcomed oft her kindly face, 
‘* Dropt in to stay a while.” 


























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
upply any of those noticed. 





Horace Mann; View oF His Lire anp its 
MEANING. 
A few years ago the friends of Antioch 


College erected a monument on _ the 
grounds of that instituticn, at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, to the memory of Horace 
Mann, who was the first president of that 
institution. and whose life and character are 
remembered and cherished by many a grad- 
uate. On the occasion of the unveiling of 
that monument, the Rev. J. B. Weston, 
D. D., now president of the Christian 
Biblical Institute, in Duchess Co., N. Y., 
delivered an address which received the 
appreciative commendation of all who 
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heard it, and now, in response to the request 
of many, appears in print. It is for the most 
part a review of the character of the emi- 
nent educator, whose name it bears, and 
signalizes a few of the acts in his public life 
that show how zealous and untiring his ef- 
forts were in behalf of public education and 
true liberty. The American public is com- 
ing to a betterknowledge of the work of 
Horace Mann to-day in the agitation of the 
pro and con of mixed schools and the criti- 
cism of methods in vogue, and the more it 
knows of that work the deeper its respect 
for his wisdom and labors. Dr. Weston’s 
pamphlet is a materia! help toward such an 
understanding, and can be commended for 
its appreciative spirit. Price, 10 cents. 
For sale at the office of the PHRENOLOGIOAL 
Journat anp Sorence or Heara. 


Tae Propagation oF Piants; giving the 
principles which govern the development 
and growth of plants, their botanical 
affinities and peculiar properties; also 
descriptions of the process by which vari- 
eties and species are crossed or hybrid- 
ized, and the many different methods by 
which cultivated plants may be propagated 
and multiplied. By Andrew 8. Fuller, 
author of ‘‘Grape Culture,” etc. Ilus- 
trated with numerous Engravings; 349 
pp. ; $1.25. O. Judd Co., New York. 
The publishers, on the title page copied 

above, have given a very good summary of 
the contents of the’ book. It only remains 
for us to say that the subjects named are 
treated in so plain, intelligible a style as to 
be easily comprehended by the merest tyro 
in horticultural work. The directions are 
concise and little is left to be ever guessed 
at. We are mclined to think that there are 
some statements made and posi ious taken 
that will »waken criticism, but the author 
seems to write from what he knows—or at 
least thinks he knows. 

We heartily commend the book to the 
notice of all who are in any degree int-rested 
in the growth, cultur: and propagation of 
plants. The lady who enjoys her few 
plants in the garden or house, and the flor- 
ist and nurseryman —who raise flowers and 
trees by the acre—will alike find it interest- 
ing and useful. An index of thirteen double- 
column pages is a valuable appendix to the 
book. 





Axoonot iv Hisrory.—-An account of in- 
temperance in all ages, together with a 
history of the various methods employed 
for its removal. By Richard Eddy, D. D.; 
12mo:; pp. 481. Price, $1.50. New 
York: National Temperance Society, J. 
N. Stearns, agent. 

This new volume is Part II. of a series 
contemplated by the management of the 
National Temperance Society. in which the 
whole subject of alcohol and alcoholism in 
American society will be considered. It 
fitly follows Part I., or Dr. Hargreaves ad- 
mirable ‘“‘ Alcohol in Science.” It may be 
said that this new volume, like the one just 
mentioned, had been subject to the inspec- 
tion of a committee before it was put to 
press. That committee is composed of A. 
M. Powell, James Black, R. C. Pitman, 
Rev. A. A. Miner, Neal Dow, and was ap- 
pointed by the Seventh National Temper- 
ance Convention at Saratoga, and much 
time was spent over the MSS. presented. 
** Alcohol in History” is positively a valu- 
able addition to temperance literature, and 
of great use to students who are looking 
into the merits of this question. It should 
be mentioned particularly that the writer 
has introduced important data from the 
legislation of States, north, south and for- 
eign countries, relating to the prohibition or 
licensing of traffic in alcoholic liquors, and 
comparative statistics showing results of 
State interference. It embraces the historic- 
al, statistical economical, and political phas- 
es of the temperance reform. It contains 
many rare documents otherwise inaccessible 
except in the largest public and college 
libraries, and h»s numerous marginal and 
reference notes, representing a vast amount 
of careful research and painstaking labor 
The work has a good general index, making 
it of easy reference. 

For Boys—A special physiology. By Mrs. 
E. R. Shepherd, author of ‘ For Girls.” 
Tilustrateé. 12mo., cloth. Price $2.00. 
It may be questioned by some whether an 

author, who has shown ability in writing 

for one sex on a special topic, can do as 
well in writing for the other. In her ‘‘ For 

Girls” Mrs. Shepherd succeeded in making a 

treatise of high value in relation to the sex- 

ual nature of woman ; in ‘*For Boys,” how- 
ever, she gives a more extended account of 
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human physiology, and makes a more elab- 
orate work thaa most boys require. She 
begins by a review of the nature of life, and 
compares its origin in the different orders of 
animal and plant being; considers the mo- 
tives that influence the child-mind, and how 
physical and mental growth are related to 
habits in conduct, education, eating,exercise, 
sleeping, etc.; defines the constitution of the 
well-balanced boy and matured man, the 
duties of parents, the rights of children ; and 
points out the errors and mistakes that lead 
to self-injury. The idea that ‘‘ physical and 
moral degeneracy go hand-in-hahd with ig- 
norance,” and that boys are thus *‘ cruelly 
handicapped by lack of knowledge in regard 
to sexual matters,” is a leading thought in 
the preparation of the volume. 

An appreciative mention of the White 
Cross movement is very properly made—a 
work among and by young men that will 
accomplish a world of good. 


New Treatment of the affections of the 
Respiratory Organs, and of blood poison by 
rectal injections of gases, is the title of a 
pamphlet lately published by James W. 
Queen & Co., of Phi.odelphia, in which the 
method of Dr. Bergeon, of Lyons, France, is 
described and commended. The rationale 
of this treatment is the destruction of the 
toxic germs of disease by antiseptic vapor, 
and it is in accordance with views that have 
been expressed in this magazine by the edi- 
tor. Whether or not the method of proced- 
ure is one of the best that can be devised 
for the purpuse in view is yet to be shown, 
but it is claimed by good authority to have 
been remedial in several cases of phthisis or 
pulmonary consumption. The apparatus is 
simple, and, in careful hands, the treatment 
can do little or no harm if not successful. 


Tue ELemMents oF Mopern Mepicing. By 
Henry G. Hanchett, M.D. 12mo; pp. 377. 

Compaxion TO Mopern Domestic MeEp1- 
orngE. Same author; pp. 86. 

Published by Charles T. Hurlburt, New 
York. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The Medical Visitor : Boericke & Tafel, New 
York. 


The Esoteric, is a new candidate for the no- 
tice of those who read in the lines of mod- 
ern mysticism. Monthly. Boston. 


The Western Plowman, and,South and West. 
Monthly. Maline and St. Louis. 


Publishers’ Weekly: Book-trade journal.'One 
of the oldest in the trade. New York. 


The Epoch: Weekly. Discusses moving 
questions of the hour concisely. New 
York. 


West.rn Rural and American Stockman. W ell- 
known granger. Weekly, Independent. 
Chicago. 


Builder and Wood- Worker :. For architects, 
cabinet-makers, ete. Hodgson & Ber- 
trand. New York. 


Penman’s Journa! : Expanded somewhat in 
scope, and as well printed as ever. 
Monthly. New York. 


The Phrenological Mugazine : London. Posi- 
tively growing in interest, and creditable 
to the publishers. L. N. Fowler, London, 
England. 


Harper's Magazine, in the June issue, gives 
the results of recent excavation at Susa, 
with illustrations. Mr. Warner’s Mexican 
Notes III., follow, and The Kentucky 
Pioneers, The Growth of Corporations, 
On Keeping Birds, The Route of the 
Wild Irishman, Great American Industries 
or a Sheet of Paper, American Railroad 
Legislation, in which some unpleasant 
facts are stated, should please the great 
constituency of the magazine. Harper & 
Bros., New York. 


Lippincott’s, for June, has for its leading 
piece a novel entitled, ‘‘The Whistling 
Buoy” and a considerable variety of topic 


as follows: ‘‘Some Records of Philip 
Rourke Marston,” a poet of some emi- 
nence. Tie Exchanged Crusader is a witty 
sketch, and rather extravagant however. 
A Physician’s View of Exercise and Ath- 
letics contains several excellent sugges- 
tions. Social Life at Cornell, The Germ 
Theory of Ideas, are also interesting, each 
in its way. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Century, for June, has a portrait of the 
rugged features of the benevolent and in- 
dustrious novelist Count Tolstoi ; besides 
sketches and admirable illustrations of 
Peterborough Cathedral, College Boat- 
racing and the New London Regatta, Abra- 
ham Lincoln—a history is continued with 
reminiscences of ante-bellum days in the 
Senate of the U. 8., How Food Nourishes 
the Body. From the Wilderness to Cold 
Harbor, Memoranda of the War, and other 
martial reminescences, The ‘‘ Open let- 
ters” on Church Union from a Unitarian 
point of view, will be read by many with 
care, and somebody asks the ge | 
pertinent question in this day of mix 
education, ‘‘ Shall young men go to Vas- 
sar ?” 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


(July 





Christian Thought, for June, contains sev- 
eral excellent papers and sustains its well- 
earned place among religious monthlies. 
Ww. B tetchum, New York. 


The American Magazine, for June, comes 
with a good list, and some claim to be re- 
garded as competitor for the first rank 
among American magazines. Its devel- 
opment has certainly challen our ad- 
miration. Capital and judgment 
are not always successful in magazine 
making, but in the American they ap 
to have struck a golden lead. The Last 
Remnant of Frontier, A Woman’s Ex - 


Universal ge, and the items in 
— Pulpit” are inviting. New 
ork. 


Scribner's Magazine, for June, contains sev- 


eral portraits of Napoleon, and a com- 
mentary on them ; another instalment of 
Thakeray’s unpublished letters, which 
seem to us to be the most interesting thus 
far produced; A Sketch of Guatemala, 
entitled An Uncommercial Republic, with 
a variety of views of notable prints; The 
Ethics of Democracy, in which the writer 
endeavors to present the essential ideas 
that pervade or lie at the basis of legisla- 
tion affecting such matters as marriage, 
divorce, socialism, and intemprance. 


ence in the War, Mother Ann’s Children, 
The Nation’s Lawmakers—would there 
were more honest men among them! —The 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


THE ANNUAL SESSION WILL OPEN ON THE FIRST TUESDAY OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1887, AT 775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The time arranged for this purpose has been chosen with a view to the accom- 
modation of teachers, especially those out of the large cities, who begin their fall and 
winter duties about the middle or last of October. No class of thinkers is likely to 
more benefit from the course of instruction in thestudy of Mind and Character 
than teachers, unless it may be lawyers and ministers. Business men who are 
obliged to come into daily contact and mental conflict with customers, and whose 
success depends upon the accuracy of their judgment of talent and character, can- 
not afford to be without the knowledge which this course of instruction imparts. 
A letter just received from a student and graduate of 1875, says: ‘‘I remember my 
course at the Institute with a great deal of pleasure. For the past eight years I 
have had charge of men in railway service, and there is never a month that I 
do not see that the time I spent with you is of great and lasting valueto me.” 
Teachers, ministers and physicians, also often testify to the fact that instruction 
in Phrenology and Temperament broadens and enriches their lives and doubles 
their power to make their work effective. One minister in the State of Ohio, at- 
tended a course of instruction and went back to his little parish, when the whole 
community discovered that some new power seemed to have been added to him as 
a pertinent and influential preacher. His own congregation increased until they 
were obliged to use camp-stools in order to accommodate the increasing numbers, 
and his reputation spread until it reached one of the largest cities of the State,from 
which he received an invitation to preach, and then a call to a permanent settle- 
ment at a salary twice as great as he had ever before been able to command. He 
understood perfectly, and acknowledged to us, that his knowledge of human 
character, acquired in the Institute, had given him his increased facility in reach- 
ing the human mind, and arousing it to a new line of life and conduct. A lady 
student of a recent class, said : 

‘““No amount of money would be sufficient to tempt me to go back to my limited 
sphere, and be deprived of the knowledge which the Institute showered upon me.” 

Persons who desire to understand Human Nature, and would learn more 
about the Institute, and its methods of instruction, may send for circular, entitled 
‘* Institute Extra,” and it will be at once forwarded. Please address, 


Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 


Agents American Institute, of Phrenology, 
775 Broadway, New York. 


The story department is well sustained. 
New York. 











